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* Lome IV Trade, Aid Negotiations Collapse 


34000186A London WEST AFRICA in English 
6-12 Nov 89 p 1840—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Article by Shada Islam in Luxembourg: “‘Aid and Trade 
Negotiations Collapse in Acrimony; EC-ACP Confu- 
sion”’] 


[Text] European Community-African, Caribbean, 
Pacific [EC-ACP] talks of a new Lome trade and aid 
agreement broke up in disarray in the early hours of 
October 30, with each side accusing the other of inflex- 
ibility and inadequate preparation. But although the 
three day marathon ended in failure, French Foreign 
Minister, Mr Roland Dumas, who is the current presi- 
dent of the EC Council of Ministers, insisted that the 
new convention could still be signed in December. Other 
EC officials admitted, however, that meeting the 
December deadline “‘would be very difficult”. The ACP 
meanwhile, elected a new Secretary General, Ghebray 
Berhane, to head their group. 


Bleary-eyed ACP delegates who left the smoky Luxem- 
bourg conference centre after several frustrating negoti- 
ating sessions with the EC, complained that they had 
never been to a more disorganised or confused meeting. 
Several delegates stressed that the Community, dis- 
tracted by its 1992 deadline for the creation of a single 
European market and by its new involvement in the 
political and economic reform process taking place in 
Eastern Europe, was paying less attention to its ACP 
partners. The EC’s failure to come up with a “credible 
and convincing” offer on the key trade and aid chapters 
of the new convention was a reflection of this neglect, 
they claimed. 


“This is the worst Lome meeting I’ve ever been to”’, an 
angry ACP diplomat said at the end of the three days. 
“There is no vision in Lome any more... the whole 
convention has been handed over to bureaucrats.” 
Despite a day-long meeting devoted to the new conven- 
tion’s aid chapter, the 12 EC ministers were unable to 
present the ACP group with a new offer on aid. It was 
clear, however, that ACP demands that the Lome fund 
be doubled from the current Ecu8.5bn to Ecul5.5bn 
were unacceptable even to the ‘more generous’ members 
of the Community. The European Commissioner for 
Development Policy, Mr Manuel Marin, suggested that 
the new package, including special new facilities for 
helping the ACP countries to cope with their problems of 
structural adjustment, should be raised to Ecul2.8bn. At 
the meeting on October 27, however, EC members 
states, led by Britain and the Netherlands pushed for an 
even lower figure of Ecu8.0 bn. They also told Roland 
Dumas to make no concrete offers on aid until the 66 
ACP countries had given their approval to EC trade 
concessions. 


The trade offer, drawn up after several hours of internal 
EC horsetrading, was finally submitted to the ACP states 
on the last day of the meeting. “We took one look at the 
package and realised it wasn’t good enough”, an ACP 
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delegate said. ““The proposal also came rather late in the 
day to be credible.” The ACP Council President, 
Lesotho’s Minister for Planning, Mr Matthew Sefali, was 
mandated by his group to reject the offer—or at least 
parts of it where the ACP countries thought the Com- 
munity could do better. The ACP countries were spe- 
cially angry at the small additional tonnages offered by 
the EC for their exports of oranges, strawberries and 
other ‘mediterranean’ farm products. 


EC officials, however, threw up their arms in exaspera- 
tion at the ACP response. French experts who self- 
righteously said they had “gone to great lengths” to 
convince Italy, Spain and Greece to meet ACP demands 
for better access to EC markets, complained that the 
ACP countries had “let us down”. “The ACP countries 
have not been doing their homework’”’, a French official 
complained, adding that the ACP counter-proposals on 
trade were “a long shopping list of demands with no 
indication of priorities”. The EC complained that the 
ACP had just drawn up a long list of all their demands 
with no attempt at being selective. 


The Community said it was convinced that the ACP 
countries had been too preoccupied with their internal 
proposals—and specially the election of a new secretary- 
general to pay adequate attention to the Lome talks. 
“How they spend their time is their problem”, foreign 
minister Dumas said after the end of the talks,“ But they 
clearly need more time to reflect on our proposals”’. 


The ACP denied EC charges. The internal battle to elect 
a new secretary general had not distracted the negotia- 
tors, they claimed. The fight had, however, been “very 
bloody”, one ACP delegate admitted. “A lot of blood 
was spilled, old animosities aired, personal scores set- 
tled.”” The contest was difficult: on the one hand the 
veteran ACP negotiator Edwin Carrington, ACP secre- 
tary general for the last five years and previously the 
group’s influential deputy chief, and on the other Ethio- 
pia’s Minister for Planning, Ghebray Berhane, previ- 
ously his country’s accredited ambassador to the EC, and 
one of the key negotiators during the Lome III conven- 
tion talks five years ago. The Pacific region also put up a 
candidate. 


While Carrington had the backing of the Caribbean 
states, Berhane had received prior endorsement from the 
Organisation of 4ifrican Unity [OAU], although some 
African diplomats were reportedly unhappy with “OAU 
meddling” in Lome convention affairs. In the end, it 
took the ACP group an all-night negotiating session and 
four ballots to elect Berhane. After the fourth ballot, 
where Berhane secured 36 of the votes, compared to 
Carrington’s 25 votes, the Caribbean candidate with- 
drew from the race. Berhane was then voted in unani- 
mously and immediately promised to promote the inter- 
ests of the entire ACP group. 


Berhane will lead a group which, in addition to its 
current 66 members, will also include the Dominican 
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Republic, Haiti and, once independent, Namibia. He 
will take office in March 1990 


EC and ACP negotiators meanwhile have promised to 
meet again soon but on a more restricted level to settle 
their disputes. Roland Dumas started that the EC would 
have a definite aid figure to put to the ACP states by 
mid-November and that the convention would be ready 
for signature in December. 


* Moscow’s Africa Institute Celebrates 30th Year 


34000243A London WEST AFRICA in English 
20-26 Nov 89 pp 1930-193I—FOR OFFICIAL USE 
ONLY 


[Article by Charles Quist Adade in Leningrad: ‘*Mos- 
cow’s Africa Institute Turns 30°] 


[Text] The Moscow-based Africa Institute, an affiliate of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences was 30 years old this 
October and a series of activities was planned to mark 
the event. 


Established one year before the Africa Year in 1960, the 
Institute is the leading research centre in political and 
socio-economic issues relating to Africa in the Soviet 
Union and perhaps in Eastern Europe. Institute studies 
include: 


¢ Paths of development in independent African coun- 
tries. 

¢ The effects of colonialism on the political and eco- 
nomic conditions of the ‘emergent states’. 

¢ The activities of the national liberation movements 
and their contributior to the disintegration of the 
colonial system on the continent. 

» The workers’ and peasants’ movements. 

* The contradictions between the imperialist powers 
and new forms of colonialism in Africa and exposing, 
reactionary ideological trends. 


The Institute also maintains contacts with individual 
African scientists and cu!tural workers; “in order to 
further the in-depth study of the pressing problems of 
Africa.” 


There are 17 sectors and six departments for principal 
areas of the research being carried out. The departments 
deal with economic studies, country-specific studies, 
international probleins, documentation and scientific 
information. Among the sectors are those concerned 
with: economic problems, the study of Africa’s produc- 
tive forces, global problems and Africa, agrarian prob- 
lems, countries of socialist orientation, Arab countries, 
Nigeria, countries of southern Africa; criticism of the 
ideology and policy of anti-communism and recent con- 
temporary history. 


The Institute’s supreme body is the Academic Council 
which provides the main direction of research activities. 
It is composed of heads of the department and sectors, 
doctors of science and other leading specialists in 
African problems. 
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The Institute’s director is the Chairman of the Academic 
Council. The late Professor I. I. Potekhin, an outstanding 
Soviet scholar was the Institute’s first director (1959- 
1964). He is credited with a number of works. prominent 
among which werc: Africa Looks Into The Future (1970), 
The Evolution Of the National Community Of The 
South-African Bantu (1955), and The Rise Ofin Moscow 
New Ghana (1965). 


Professor Anatoly Gromyko, son of the former Soviet 
foreign minister, Andrei Gromyko is the current head of 
the Africa Institute. He succeeded V. G. Solodonikov in 
December 1976. The Institute organises post-graduate 
courses on a full-time and part-time basis for Soviet 
citizens and Africans. Each year, about 60 post-graduate 
full-time and correspondence students and also 20-25 
people writing theses while still working, attend post- 
graduate courses. It has to its credit over 600 books and 
pamphlets, some of which have been translated into 
foreign languages. 


According to the authors of a brochure on the Institute: 
“The fact that between 1745 (the year of founding of the 
Academy of Sciences in Russia) and 1959 the Academy 
of Sciences put out only 231 books on Africa shows how 
significantly the volume of publications on Africa 
studies has risen in the country.” 


The Africa Institute, jointly with other bodies publishes 
two journals: Asia and Afmca Today and Narody Azii i 
Afriki (Peoples of Asia and Africa). The former is a 
monthly which is published in Russian, English and 
French. The latter is published only in Russian and is 
bimonthly. In addition, the Institute publishes a year 
book in English, entitled Africa In Soviet Studies. 


Besides the Africa Institute, there are other institutes and 
faculties in Leningrad, Odessa, Simferopol, Kiev and 
elsewhere, speciaiising in African ethnography, history 
and linguistics. 


African languages are in the curriculum of the Leningrad 
State University (Faculty of Oriental Studies) and the 
Institute of African and Asian Studies (ISAA) at the 
Moscow Lomonosov University. 


Meanwhile, on November 14-16, the Fifth All-Union 
Conference of Soviet Africanists was held in Moscow 
under the theme ‘Africa And New Thinking’. Papers to 
be delivered include; ‘The Culture of Anthropology of 
Africa People’; ‘African Literature In European And 
African Languages’; ‘Epic Poetry And Folklore In Gen- 
eral’; ‘African Languages, Typology And History’; 
‘Soviet-African Relations’ and so on. 


Beginning from | 986, in the spirit of glasnost (openness), 
Soviet policy in Africa in general, scientific research, and 
mass media coverage in particular, have been sharply 
criticised in the Soviet press. For example, a number of 
articles, some written by radical Soviet Africanists, crit- 
icised the ineffectiveness of Soviet aid, the poor choice 
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of allies on the continent, and the detrimental effect of 
the application of dogmatic Marxism in African condi- 
tions. 


This new trend has compelled some introspection and 
self-criticism by mainstream Africanists, including 
researchers of the official Africa Institute in Moscow, 
who have also begun to apprecizie Western non-Marxist 
and political and sociological .esearch methods. 


* Portuguese Influence in Africa Assessed 
34000243B London WEST AFRICA in English 

27 Nov-3 Dec 89 pp 1960-1961—FOR OFFICIAL USE 
ONLY 


[Article by Antonio de Figueiredo: “Portugal's New 
Guise”’] 


[Text] If the sudden collapse of the 48-year-old Salazar 
and Caetano regimes and Portugal's withdrawal from its 
centuries old empire in 1974-75, came as a surprise to 
many, the dramatic turn of events since then came as a 
surprise to all. 


Contrary to popular expectations, Portugal has achieved 
a remarkable degree of development and stability since 
shedding its colonies, while most of the newly indepen- 
dent African countries, and certainly Angola and 
Mozambique, have fallen still further down the scale of 
the world’s poorest nations. 


This dramatic turn of events is, of course, primarily due 
to external factors which reflect Western Europe's his- 
torical hegemony over Africa. While small Portugal, a 
country the size of Ireland, has benefited from its periph- 
eral position in the industrialised West and, from 1986, 
integration in the EC, those much bigger and potentially 
richer African countries faced geopolitical isolation and 
were engulfed in confrontation with South Africa and, in 
the case of Angola, the US, with devastating results. 
According to the latest UN and Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat reports’, the effects of South African destabilisa- 
tion have cost Mozambique an estimated $12bn, while 
Angola’s losses exceed $20bn. Between them they 
account for over 90 percent of the war-related death toll 
of 1.5m in southern Africa, with well over a million 
refugees in neighbouring countries. 


Portugal has not been involved in these insidious wars of 
destabilisation and in fact, like a grocer who needs 
customers, has a vested interest in the stability and 
development of its former colonies. As for individuals, 
those Portuguese, mostly disgruntled former settlers, 
who might have been or might still be involved in 
anti-Frelimo [Mozambique Liberation Front] and anti- 
MPLA [Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola] campaigns, are outnumbered by the thousands 
of civilian and military vooperantes working in both 
countries. But looked at from an historical perspective, 
Poriuguese responsibilities are undeniable. 
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As far as the formerly colonised world is concerned, 
Portuguese nationalism was not only a variant, but the 
pioneer of Eurocentrism. Occupying an exiguous coastal 
belt in the Iberian Peninsula, once thought to be the 
westernmost end of the world, and threatened and 
overshadowed by Spain, the Poriuguese sought an alli- 
ance with England and built and overseas empire, essen- 
tially, to ensure their own national survival. In the 
process, like the Jews, Afrikaners and other minorities, 
they developed a nationalist culture complete with the 
myth of a ‘civilising mission’ and the fear of extinction— 
in the Portuguese case, absorption by Spain. Salazar 
himself owed his enduring power to the way he pursued 
a policy of survival which involved switching sides from 
an initial alignment with fascism and Nazism to a timely 
realignment with the victorious Allies, which ensured 
founding membership in Nato and the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA). But as for the remnants of 
the empire, he was well aware of the consequences of 
colonialist fragmentation and underdevelopment, when 
he stated as far back as 1963: “The leaders of today bear 
the tremendous responsibility of a crisis in the African 
continent, which will not improve, niuch less heal, in two 
or three decades, given the many wars which will be 
fought there, the pretended geographical or racial read- 
justments, the annexations, the divisions of some states, 
regrouping of others, the instability of public authority, 
the lack of means of progress...” 


Turned towards the past and unable to understand the 
accelerating pace of change in the outside world, the 
regimes of Salazar and Caetano refused to decolonise 
because, unlike other colonial powers, Poriugal could 
not neo-colonise. But the process of change would not be 
entirely unfavourable to Portuguese nationalism. The 
coincidental advent of the colonial wars on one hand, 
acd the prospect of joining the EC, on the other, 
devalued the role of the empire for Portugal. 


It is important to bear in mind, that the April 1974 
military pronunciamento came from within the regime, 
rather than from the clandestine civilian opposition 
which, by and large, was caught by surprise. The armed 
forces, by definition the institution devoted to profes- 
sional nationalism, was deep!y divided and ambivalent 
over the continued usefulness and viability of the 
‘national-colonialist’ system they had sworn to uphold. 
And ironically, consistent with their devotion to nation- 
alism, while the two first provisional presidents, Gen- 
erals Spinola and Costa Gomes were the highest ranking 
military commanders in the colonial wars, the core of 
revolutionary officers, including the populist leader 
Major Saraiva de Carvalho, had been prominent in the 
‘psycho-social’ campaigns to make friends and influence 
Africans into seeing the supnosed distinction between 
Portuguese colonialism and the Western imperialism to 
which the Portuguese themselves were subordinated. 


All in all, one could cynically say that the wars waged 
almost simultaneously by the African liberation move- 
ments in the extensive fronts of Guinea Bissau, Angola 
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and Mozambique and the increasing international isola- 
tion and opprobrium which they brought, helped the 
professional nationalists to make up their minds. If 
anything, the influential civilian opposition played a 
decisive role im undermining the unjust colonial war 
effort and in ensuring that the radical withdrawal from 
the colonies me «nt an authentic devolution of power to 
Africans rather than an internationalised neo-colonial 
scheme. Moreover, the prospect of admission into the 
EC, side by side with the conceived enemy, Spain, and 
the centuries-old ally and major imperialist partner, 
Engiand-cum-Britain, indicated that the empire had fu!- 
filled its role in the cause of national survival. 


In the first years after independence, Portugal was too 
concerned with its own problems to develop a clear 
policy towards the former colonies. Its own post-colonial 
role was circumscribed, to a certain extent, by the 
attitude of the ex-colonies. In fact, having jointly 
excluded Portugal from the PALOP—the association of 
Countries of Official Portuguese Language—the newly 
independent African countries reieased Portugal from 
even the embarrassing constraints that the Common- 
wealth imposes on Britain, particularly in what concerns 
South Africa. Although it soon developed fairiy good 
relations with the nearest an¢ smallest of the former 
colonies, the Cape Verde islands, Guinea Bissau and Sao 
Tome, Portugal proceeds more cautiously where 
southern Africa was concerned. Portugal had a vested 
interest in the peace, stability, and genuine indepen- 
dence of Portuguese-speaking countries. Knowing that 
Portugal was too small a country to determine world 
events, the Portuguese knew that they had to adapt and 
develop policies to take advantage of the circumstances 
created by the dominant powers. According to the 
former socialist foreign minister, Dr Medeiros Ferreira, 
writing in 1986, Portuguese policy in the region aimed to 
lessen Soviet influence in the region, but was not 
obsessed with its elimination. A key objective was to 
avoid the emergence of a single hegemonic power in 
southern Africa, whether regiona: (South African) or 
non-African. The emphasis was on the search for 
regional solutions that might decrease for the probabili- 
ties of armed conflict in the area (in Namibia, for 


example). 


Accordingly, successive Portuguese democratic govern- 
ments, served by experienced diplomatic cadres and a 
considerable historical and empirical knowledge of 
southern Africa, adopted a ‘wait and see’ policy towards 
Angola and Mozambique, responding to the approaches 
of the respective governments rather than initiating their 
own, while concentrating on the impending admission 
into the EC. Portugal's influence was, however, strength- 
ened by its involvement with projects like the Cabora 
Bassa Dam in Mozambique, where Portuguese credits 
continued to subsidise a joint Mozambican-South 
African project initiated in the colonial era. 


Ironically, Portugal’s membership of the EC, was form- 
alised on January |, 1986, just in time to enable Portugal 
to attend the first meeting between the EC and the 
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Frontline States, held in Lusaka on February 3-4, thus 
facing the Angolan and Mozambican delegations in its 
new status as a full member. Small Portugal was thereby 
relieved of its diplomatic dilemmas and able to fend off 
conflicting pressures from both South Africa and Angola 
and Mozambique, leaving to the South Africans and the 
Americans the costly task of removing the post-colonial 
Soviet and Cuban intruders from the scene. 


Portuguese relations with both sides, the Frontline States 
and South Africa, have never been so good. Prime 
Minister Cavacoa Silva has just made a trnumphal visit 
to Mozambique where he signed a dozen trade, cooper- 
ation and assistance agreements. Radio Luanda, criti- 
cising the US for its continued interference and support 
for Unita [National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola], names Portugal as a contrasting example of 
rectitude. Portuguese trade with Angola, which already 
places Portugal as one of the main suppliers of foodstuffs 
and consumer goods, is expected to double next year. At 
Luanda’s Trade and Industrial Fair (FILDA), held in 
November, Portugal accounted for nearly half of 250 
stands from 13 foreign countries, including Brazil and 
the Soviet Union. 


Portugal is in no great hurry over southern Africa which 
is just as vulnerable to continue hegemony today as it 
was one century ago... 


At the same time, President Soares took the opportunity 
of a private visit to Pretoria to visit his son Joao Soares 
in hospital, where he had been taken after an air crash at 
the end of a visit to Unita’s headquarters in Jamba. After 
renewing personal contacts with President de Klerk and 
foreign minister ‘Pik’ Botha who, earlier in the year, had 
passed through Lisbon, President Soares, on a subse- 
quent visit to Paris, received Jonas Savimbi in his hotel. 
Such high profile diplomacy is obviously not so much to 
do with Portuguese virtues, bu? is a reflection of the 
situation in which African countries find themselves, 
and of Portugal's new status as a member of the EC. 


President Soares’ recently followed a visit to Guinea- 
Bissau, with visits to Cote d'Ivoire, Zaire and Morocco, 
showing how keen Portugal is to extend its influence in 
Africa. While it is interesting to note that these three 
countries are all sympathetic to Unita leader, Jonas 
Savimbi, both President Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire and 
King Hassan of Morocco have their own reasons for 
cultivating Portugal's friendship, Mobutu reportedly 
being keen to encourage Portuguese immigration, King 
Hassan nursing hopes of linking Morocco to Europe via 
a Euro-African tunnel or sail-road bridge across the 
Straits of Gibraltar. 


Language is, of course, one of the most important factors 
binding lusophone countries together and, at a recent 
summit held in S. Luis do Maranhao, Brazil, an Inter- 
national Institute of Portuguese Language was created to 
promote further cultural cooperation between the seven 
Portuguese-speaking states. Brazil, Portugal, Guinea Bis- 
sau, Cape Verde, Sao Tome, Angola and Mozambique 
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have a combined population rapidly approaching 180m. 
The institute aims to curb the high rate of illiteracy and 
assist countries such as Mozambique and Guinea Bissau, 
which see the Portuguese language as a way to assert 
their different lusophone culiures as distinct from the 
English and French-speaking countries that surround 
them. And Portuguese is one of the official languages in 
both the OAU [Organization of African Unity] and the 
EC. 


Portugal is today governed by a generation of techno- 
crats dedicated to the EC ideals, which means that they 
try to combine Portuguese national interests with those 
of the collective Euro strategy. For most of them colo- 
nialism is just a memory. But one wonders whether they 
are aware that colonial rule was a comparatively brief 
episode in the long history of European hegemony over 
Africa which their ancestors initiated. In fact, the most 
extreme forms of exploitation, and notably slavery, took 
place before the advent of colonialism, when parts of 
Africa were ruled by an ill-defined night of conquests. 
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As 1992 approaches and the EC moves further into 
integration, Africa is fragmented with even the Frontline 
States and SADCC [South African Development Coor- 
dination Conference] relying on EC support in their 
crusade against South Africa. 


Like its old ally Britain and the EC in general, Portugal 
is in no great hurry over southern Africa which is just as 
vulnerable to continued hegemony today as it was one 
century ago at the time of the ‘scramble for Africa’. The 
front runners, the conditicns and circumstances are 
different, but the dilemmas are the same. There is an 
obvious danger that the old order of national colonialism 
could simply be rep’aced with new forms of bloc 
supremacy, the nationalism of old giving way to a more 
general Eurocentrism. For Africans—black and white—a 
luta continua—the struggle goes on. 


* The Destabilisation Report, published by the Com- 
monwealth Sevetariat/James Currey, London 1989. 
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* Zairian, Ivorian Leaders Compete for Peace Prize 


340001854 London NEW AFRICAN in English 
Oct 89 p 20—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


{Article by Francois Misser: ““Houpkouet Versus 
Mobutu Battle fur Peace Prize”’] 


[Text] In a recent interview published by the Portuguese 
daily, Capital, the Unita [National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola] leader, Jonas Savimbi deliv- 
ered an unexpected attack against President Mobutu, 
accusing him of “political opportunism” and telling him 
to be a “negotiator” rather than a “mediator”. 


According to Savimbi, Unita never agreed to a peace 
plan in Gbadolite on 22 June, at the reconciliation 
meeting with the MPLA [Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola]. Unita said it approved a call for 
peace and reconciliation but did not commit itself to 
send its leader into exile. Savimbi blamed Mobutu for 
having “hurried” events in Gbadolite in order to “make 
capital” from the meeting before his subsequent visit to 
the US. 


The controversial question of Savimbi's exile was 
unveiled soon after the Ghadolite summit by President 
Kenneth Kaunda. Gabon’'s president, Omar Bongo told 
the French press during ihe ceremonies of the French 
revolution bicentenary in Paris last July, that Savimbi 
was “lying” when denying his commitment to go into 
exile. 


Cunously, the Zairian answer to Savimbi's attack which 
came in an angry dispatch from the state owned AZAP 
[ZAIRIAN PRESS AGENCY] news agency, did attack 
the Unita leader, but those “African heads of state” said 
to be “jealous” of Mobutu. The piece referred to a “sad 
diplomatic ballet” ignoring the wishes for peace of the 
Angolan people. “For some African heads of state, the 
Angolan issue is only an opportunity to further their 
dream of gett:ng the Nobel Peace Prize,” AZAP con- 
tinued. 


It was obvious to everybody that Mobutu’s mouthpiece 
was alluding to the Ivorian president, Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny, one of Savimbi's oldest protectors. Houphouet's 
absence at the Gbadolite summit was first attributed to 
illness. 


There is no doubt that Houphouet was ill, but the 
Ivorian minister of foreign affairs, Simeon Ake gave 
another excuse—that Mobutu's invitation had not 
arrived in time. But thie did not convince the Angolan 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Pedro Van Dunem “Loy”. 


It’s no coincidence either that Savimbi announced he 
would never leave Angola on 6 July, while staying in 
Abidjan, where Houphouet provides him with a villa 
and where Savimbi the holder of an Ivorian passport 
feels best at home. 
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Godfather of Peace Process 


Observers pointed out that the American Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Affairs, Herman Cohen, must 
have been aware of the rivalry between Mobutu and 
Houphouet. During a stop-over in Abidjan, on 5 July, 
Cohen tried his best to satisfy Houphouet’s ego, telling 
reporters that “Le Vieux” was the “godfather” of the 
Angolan reconciliation process. 


But AZAP failed to report that Houphouet 1s not the 
only African head of state who is trying to make capital 
out of the peace settlement in Angola. Zairian circles in 
Brussels are convinced Mobutu is also keen to get the 


peace prize. 


Curiously, newsmen in Paris have the same feeling. 
Indeed, during the French revolution bicentenary cele- 
brations in Paris, Mobutu's new public relations agent, 
journalist Jean-Louis Remilleux was busy lobbying to get 
him a peace prize. Remilleux, who has just published a 
book with an interview of Mobutu, titled “Dignite pour 
l'Afrique”, tried to convince his colleagues that Mobutu 
deserved the Nobel Peace Prize because of his role in the 
peace process in Chad, Burundi, Angola and South 
Africa. He also claims the liberation of the Belgian 
anti-apartheid activist. Helen Passtoors last spring, and 
the “i.mprovemen” of Nelson Mandela's conditions of 
imprisonment, are due to Mobutu’s skills. The trouble is 
that Savimbi puts h's own interests first. 


* Lebanese Situation in West Africa Viewed 


QUE F0046A Paris LE POINT in French 
30 Oct 89 pp 53-SS—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Article by special correspondent in West Africa Pierre 
Beylau: “African Lebanese: Great Uneasiness”] 


[Text] About 350,000 of them, 80 percent of them 
Shi'ites, live in Black Africa. Long forgotten, the African 
Lebanese are now caught up in the torment of the Near 
East and, because of the economic crisis that is raging in 
their adopted country, they are afraid of becoming 
readily available scapegoats. 


The Lebanese are crazy about histery. They still experi- 
ence a sweet delight when evoking their Phoenician 
ancestors. It should be pointed out that those intrepid 
travelers transplanted their businesses throughout the 
Meditcrranean Basin and were even bold enough to 
tread the distant and then inhospitable shores of Africa 
However, the approximately 350,000 Lebanese, 80 per- 
cent of them Shi'ites, who today live on the Dark 
Continent have nothing to do with thai ancient epic. 
Established mainly in West Africa, they first settled there 
in the wake of the colonizers, particularly the French, for 
whom they served as go-betweens with the native peo- 
ples. They were joined by several successive waves of 
immigrants until the dawn of independence. The flow 
was not resumed—this time on a mas’, ~ ‘«ale—until 
the bloody spasms that have wracked Leban.... began in 
1975. 
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Long forgotten in their stalls in Dakar or Abidjan. the 
African Shi'ites are now in the spotlight of the news. In 
spite of themselves, they are caught up in this Near 
Eastern torment that they wanted to escape from. They 
are suspected of concealing underhanded, criminal com- 
plicity with Iranian-inspired terrorists. The economic 
crisis may make of them ideal scapegoats tomorrow for 
the African masses, who often see in these active and 
industrious Lebanese only unscrupulous profiteers. 
“Khomeyni was a veritable catastrophe for us”: The 
Shi'ite businessman gazed pensively at the blades of the 
fan that cooled the humid Dakar night. Nibbling away at 
pistachios “from back there,” he recalled the history of 
this community of some 30,000 people (about 5,000 of 
them French nationals) whose ancestors, driven out by 
poverty, long ago left Tyre, Sidon, or Nabataea to try 
their luck in Africa. First, it was the people who are still 
called “the Americans.” They thought they were leaving 
for the New World and, voluntarily or not, did not go 
any farther than Dakar. Then there were those who 
landed in the footsteps of the French. They went deep 
into the bush to buy peanuts and ran small businesses. 
They were the indispensable, hard-working, firm foun- 
dation of colonization. Some of them became wealthy. 
Many of them identified themselves with that imperial 
France that was then clanking its triumphant standards 
from Saigon to Brazzaville and from Algiers to Beirut. 


Their descendants consider themselves to be full-fledged 
Senegalese. “Mc st of our children have never set foot in 
Lebanon. They speak Wolof (the chief national language 
of Senegal) better than they do Arabic,” our informant 
signed. Lebanese by origin, Senegalese by adoption, 
French by culture—and ofter by nationality—these 
Senegalese Shi'ites are uneasy. The unleashing of vio- 
lence on Moorish merchants last summer reverberated 
like the sound of the tocsin. The Lebanese were spared: 
No more than half a dozen stores were looted. And their 
owners were businessmen associated with Moors. But 
Lebanese merchants sensed more than ever the precari- 
ousness of their situation. 


“We must make no stup . mistakes. We're Senegaiese; 
we can't go anywhere else. Lebanon? Maybe some day, if 
things calm down.” Perplexed, Salman collected his 
multicolored cloth remnants into piles. He has only 
visited that somewhat mythical Lebanon twice. As for 
his children, they have never set foot there. Their world 
is this Sandaga market where their father’s shop is. With 
its odors of spices, its women wrapped in glittering 
boubous, its fruit, its bric-a-brac. Their grandfather 
arrived in Dakar early in this century. He had a tiny stall 
where he sold cigavettes by the ciga ette, sugar cubes, and 
glasses of coffee. Later, the family business prospered. 
Like those of many others. Forty-eight Senegalese busi- 
nesses employing about 5,000 people are today con- 
trolied by Lebanese. This community can be proud of 
counting among its ranks 70 doctors, about !|2 lawyers, 
and 25 pharmacists. A success story that gives rise to 
mixed reactions. 
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“Wherever there’s a deal to be made or a racket, there's 
a Lebanese. They buy everybody. But it’s true that my 
fellow countrymen don't oppose sa\age resistance to 
corruption,” a Senegalese intellectual said, laughing. 
Once exclusively merchants, the Lebanese in Senegal 
have invested, created small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses. They have been all the more stimulated to do so 
since the government has encouraged, through substan- 
tial financial subsidies, the emergence of a class of 
Senegalese merchants. And in the Sandaga markei mer- 
chants belonging to the powerful Mourides Guild have 
become formidable competitors. Very active, these Leb- 
anese are, nevertheless, found everywhere. They are 
active in professional associstions and sport clubs. They 
get involved in political action: During the last elections 
of the Higher Council of French Nationals Living 
Abroad, a Lebanese (French) figured on the conservative 
ticket and another one on the Left’s ticket. 


“A matter of political awareness,” they assert. “A divi- 
sion of roles,” thought a particularly well-situated 
observer who citec the case of the Bourgi family: One of 
the brothers is in the RPR [Rally for the Republic] and 
the other in the PS [Socialist Party]. 


Senegal’s Lebanese have, in any event, carefully kept ou! 
of the murderous disturbances that have devastated their 
country of origin. Shi'ites (80 percent), Christians (15 
percent), and Sunnis (5 percent) coexist without any 
problems. All of them make it a point of honor to 
describe themselves as Lebanese first of all. Senegal’s 
Shi'ites, often well off, sometimes wealthy, and most of 
the time completely assimilated to French culture, have 
noted with alarm and bewilderment the contagion of 
Khomeynism that has taken hold of their coreligionists 
in Lebanon. These young women in bikinis who tan 
themselves during the day at the Hotel Teranga swim- 
ming pool or who in the evening dance the lambada in 
Dakar’s iashionable night spots are light years away from 
the chadors of Tehran or the southern suburbs of Beirut. 


Since, unlike that of Ivory Coast, the Senegalese Gov- 
ernment is Opposed to any new immigration, there has 
been hardly any contagion. 


“If lever hear that a Lebanese national may bring harm 
to the state, its morality, its security, I'll demand his 
expulsion”: With a calm voice, Sheik Abdul Moneim 
Zein, the spiritual leader of the Shi'ite community in 
Senegal, was obviously feigning moderation. His white 
turban carefully adjusted, his beard meticulously 
trimmed, and with attentive courtesy, he stated that he 
has made an effort to keep his faithful out of “any 
deviation.” Sheik Zein was an illustrious person 
unknown outside of Senegal until that day in May 1988 
when a Mercedes 500 stopped in front of the Hotel 
Summerland in West Beirut. In the back of the car were 
the last three French hostages in Lebanon—Marcel Fon- 
taine, Marcel Carton, and Jean-Paul Kauffmann—and 
in front... Sheik Zein. At least this is the version the party 
in question gave us. According to an observer who had 
very closely followed the hostage affair, Zein was only 
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one of the channels that were used. “I intervened at the 
request of President Abdou Diouf and for strictly 
humanitanan reasons,” Sheik Zein, who received a visit 
from Charles Pasqua in 1988, insisted “I didn’t know 
the kidnappers and it was only afier a first mission to 
Beirut that I could make contac’,” he assured us. An 
edifying explanation, but no doubt rather far from the 
truth. It seems that Sheik Zein at one time had some 
weakness for the iranian Revolution. The important 
Shi'ite families of Dakar that finance his Islamic Center 
quickly made him realize that he had chosen the wrong 
path. The fact remains that Sheik Zein is today in a bad 
humor. He claims that certain promises were not kept 
and that he had received threats from Beirut. What 
promises? The sheik is a sibyl [as translated], but a lot of 
money might well have been involved. “It’s a box of 
secrets that has served us once and might well serve 
again. We must not compromise the future,” he sighed. 
Translation: There are still hostages ia Lebanon and it 
would be deplorable if the French Government's failure 
to respect its commitments were to delay their reiease. 


The be". .: ‘his religious leader, who holds a Sene- 
galesc —. lo: .auc passpori, is not to everyone's liking. 
“Zeu < a dangerous man. He has lent credence to the 
idea t. > -n) es of Africa had connections with the 
people w..0 wok the hostages. This is a catastrophe. 
Since he knows them, let him go and live with the 
Hezballah,” an important Shite merchani hammered 
out his words. 


Aside from the sheik, very few of these peaceful Shi'ites 
in Senegal seem to have had anv contact with the 
Hezballah. The specialized services can hardly cite three 
or four names. 


Ivory Coast is another representative case. “These 
people ruin everything. They're going to destroy our 
country. We shouldn't bave let them in. The Lebanese I 
knew when I was a child were okay. But the newcomers 
want to impose their religion on us. They're a pain in 
the...” Thai high official let loose his anger. This was not 
an isolated instance. 


“We've crossed the tt reshold of what people will tol- 
erate. It’s very dangerous,” a Lebanese from Abidjan 
acknowledged. How many of them are there in Ivory 
Coast? The figures are as fanciful as one can imagine: 
120,000, 150,000? Estrmates contested by the Lebanese 
Christian Mission of Abidjan. An exact count taken by 
the mission in the Adjame district turned up 500 busi- 
nesses owned by Lebanese. Or a total of at most 10,000 
people. Projecting this to the whole country would give 
us a figure of 80,000, 7,000 of whom are Christians. 
Before 1$70, the Lebanese community was estimated at 
12,000 people. This massive influx is all the more 
destabilizing since it is not controlled in any way. “‘I got 
my visa in a quarter of an hour. It cost me $200,” a 
businessman established in Abidjan for 2 years now said. 
laughing. Ivory Coast is, in fact, a veritable sieve. “You 
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can bring in as many terrorists as you want; all you have 
to do is pay,” a specialist in security problems confided 
to us. 


More vulnerable than the French, who benefit from the 
protection afforded by their embassy and are in a posi- 
tion to reach the ear of the highest officials of the 
government, the Lebanese are fair game for rackets of all 
sorts. The arrival of a Middle East Airlines (MEA, the 
Lebanese company) flight at Abidjan-Port Bouet Airport 
is a sight not to be missed. A multitude of policemen, 
customs representatives, and various officials crowd the 
airport in serried ranks. Even those who are on leave 
make arrangements to be present. It is a matter of 
squeezing a bakshish from travelers coming in from 
Beirut under the most varied of administrative pretexts. 
“A Lebanese whose status is uncertain produces a lot 
more than a Lebanese whose pape7s are in order,” a 
philosopher, one of the regular victims of these practices, 
commented. Probably 80 percent of the privately owned 
real estate in Abidjan today belongs to Lebanese who 
probabiy control 175 commercial and industrial compa- 
nies, 70 percent of the domestic wholesale and retail- 
wholesaie trade, and probably half of the retail trade. 


A certain number of Lebanese were implicated in the 
series of cases of fraud that marked the 1988-89 cacao 
season. They were charged with having paid a cacao 
price much lower than the pegged (and unrealistic) price 
set by the government. In some cases they paid farmers 
with promissory notes or drafts wi ich, deliberately or 
not, were not honored. The big companies that sign the 
contracts do not actually collect the harvest in the bush 
themselves. And the intermediary is quite often a Leba- 
nese. The merchant who lends money or advances goods 
on credit i. also a Lebanese. A ready-made scapegoai in 
the event of a worsening socioeconomic crisis. “We don’t 
fear the authorities, but the reactions of the populai.on. 
A public outburst can again jeopardize our presence in 
this country,” onc Lebanese said. This feeling of precar- 
iousness has been aggravated by the case o1 the pro- 
Iranian terrorist network discovered in the summer of 
1988. At first, it was a simple matter of an uapaid 
electricity bill. The owner of the house entered the 
premises during his tenant’s absence and noticed an odd 
hole in the floor. Notified, the police pulled out a metal 
barrel containing 73 kg of explosives, a rocket launcher, 
200 detonators, about 30 grenades, and a consignment of 
small arms. The tenant, Abdel Taki, was arrested. An 
interesting address vook was found on his person. But, 
according to what the specialists say, the investigation 


was not conducted rigorously and swiftly cr sgh to 
enabie them to trace back the links in a networ) ("at was 
evidently destined to replace those dismant!*. France 


following the attacks in Paris. An isolated cas*? Not so 
certain. “We're almost certain that there are other net- 
works, but Ivory Coast serves more as a sanctuary than a 
rear base for possible actions elsewhere. Fhe Shi'ite 
community here would not tolerate anyone’s doing any- 
thing that migh‘ jeopardize its position in this country,” 
a qualified observer felt. 
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One Lebanese estimates that there ave 50, at the most 
100 activists linked with the Hezballah residing in Ivory 
Coast. But family solidarities or crooked politicians 
may, consciously or not, be facilitating the infiltration of 
undesirable elements. There is also talk of drug deals, but 
for the moment no tangible proof of this has been 
produced. And then, there is fear. Fear for oneself or 
one’s family left behind in South Lebanon at the mercy 
of reprisals. A situation that explains the law of silence, 
“omerta,” which reigns in Shi'ite circles. There was a 
time when Adnan Zalgouth, an imam appointed by the 
Higher Shi'ite Council of Beirut, headed by Sheik 
Shasemdiniie, would have looked on the mullahs of 
Tehran with the eyes of Chimene. The Ivorian security 
services warned him, which did not keep the Islamic 
Center of Marcoury, an Abidjan district, from 
resounding every week with often very politicalized 
sermons. The imam, however, saw his prestige seriously 
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daiuaged after he had decided to take a second wife 
without repudiating the first one. This return to 
polygamy blew a medieval wind over a very lamely 
westernized Shi’ite community. 


After remaining in the eye of the hurricane for a Img 
time, the Lebanese of Africa are now experiencing tic 
effects of the Near Eastern tornado. To boot, the ece- 
nomic crisis is exacerbating xenophobic passions. Now, 
from Dakar to Abidjan passing through Conakry 01 
Freetown (Sierra Leone), many Lebanese have become 
aware of the dangers piling up on the horizon and are 
assuming a low profile. Others, less aware or casual 
about it, flaunt their newly acquired wealth with noisy 
Ostentation. An attitude often taken to be a veritable 
provocation. A Shi'ite from Abidjan’s gloomy conclu- 
sion: “If we aren’t careful, tomorrow we may be the 
Africans’ Jews.” 
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Cameroon The non-payment of farmers is surely going to have an 


* Cocoa Growers Fear Cocoa Price Cut 


34000156 London AFRICAN BUSINESS in English 
S@ 89 p 57—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


{Article by Bisong Etahoben in Limbe] 


Text] The dreaded Abidjan announcement of a cut in 
the Ivoirien producer price of cocoa (see AB [AFRICAN 
BUSINESS] Aug 1989 p 19, and see also this months 
Country Briefing on Cote d’Ivoire on p 53) has sent 
shock waves deep into Cameroon. 


It’s not so much the announcement itself which worries 
Cameroonian cocoa growers, but the way in which the 
news of the event was handled in the Cameroonian press. 
Growers interpret the effusive enthusiasm with which 
the official press greeted the story as a sign that the 
Cameroon government is conducting a campaign to 
soften the blow of the effects 0° its own impending cocoa 
price cut. The Cameroonian price is CFA420 ($1.30) a 
kilo—that’s CFA20 higher than the price the Ivoiriens 
have just abandoned. 


TV Coverage 


“That [Cameroonian] national television went to the 
extent of saying that other cocoa-producing countries are 
sure to follow the example of Cote d'Ivoire is an indica- 
tion that the decision to cut prices has already been taken 
in Cameroon,” one distraught farmer told AB. “All 
thai’s left for us to guess now is the timing.” 


Another cocoa farmer grumbled, “If they want to slash 
the prices of our produce, then let them at least pay us 
what we are owed for the past 2 years.” 


Paying Cameroonian growers for the past two seasons’ 
cocoa crops has been one of the Yaounde government’s 
biggest headaches, and the reasons will sound familiar to 
those watching the Ivoirien predicament. 


Faced with a cash squeeze that threatened to affect the 
regularity of salary payments, the government dipped 
into the price-stabilisation fund which the National 
Produce Marketing Board (NPMB) maintains as a buffer 
in time of bad world prices. 


When the price-stabilisation fund was empty, the NPMB 
had to rely exclusively on payments from purchasing 
countries to pay the farmers. 


But the global excess of cocoa supply over demand 
means that these days, it’s a buyer’s market worldwide, 
and Cameroon, like Cote d'Ivoire, isn’t earning as much 
from its cocoa sales as it needs to pay the farmers. 


“Farmers in Anglophone Cameroon are hardest hit, 
because the NPMB monopoly in the two provinces owes 
them not less than CFA10bn,” a senior official of the 
NPMB told AB. 


adverse effect on their children, most of whom have not 
been attending schooi for the past 2 years. A school- 
master in Bamenda, Northwest province, who agreed to 
accept payment of school fees in coffee and cocoa now 
presides over a school overflowing with pupils and 
crowded with produce, and he fears he may have to close 
the school down. 


NPMB General Mana2yer Roger Melingui was sacked on 
23 June 1989 and was replaced by Cynille Etoundi 
Atangana. In instailing Atangana, Industrial & Commer- 
cial Development Minister Joseph Tsanga Abanda called 
on him to work hard to restore the farmers’ confidence in 
the NPMB and to give priority 1» paying arrears to 
farmers rather than squandering pr cious cash on gran- 
diose projects. 


Now, after years of paying NPMB salaries and luxury 
allowances first, whether the farmers were paid or not. 
NPMB officials are themselves going to feel the pinch of 
just what the absence of money can be like. About 4,000 
NPMB employees are to be laid off. A row has devel- 
oped, though, about how to do it. 


The workers’ representatives have suggested that staff be 
laid off on a last-in, first-out “("lifo*) basis—a method 
in common use in such situations. However, on a strict 
lifo basis, most of the management themselves would 
have to go, since most of them are newly employed! 


‘Empty promises’ 


All these problems do little to encourage Cameroonians 
to stay on, or return to, the land, despite government 
urgings to that effect. “In Cameroon, farming is sup- 
posed to be but the resort of school dropouts and 
simpletons,” complains Chief Achancho Ekpo, a former 
court clerk who is now a large-scale farmer in Bakogo. He 
told AB bitterly, “It is because they consider us block- 
he_ds that they continue to give us empty promises. Let 
them take their promises to the birds.” 


Meanwhile, some farmers in Northwest and Southwest 
provinces have taken matters into their own hands: They 
are cutting down their cash crops and are planting food 
crops instead. 


“With food crops, if I can’t sell them, then at least I can 
eat them,” commented one farmer with satisfaction 
written all over his face. “Let’s see how the whites and 
the politicians get on with their cash-crop politics 
without us farmers.” 


Gabon 


* Bongo Balances IMF Goals, Public Concerns 
34000154 London AFRICA NEWSFILE in English 
9 Oct 89 pp 8-9—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] The IMF has granted Gabon a loan on stand-by 
credit of 43 million SDR (about $53.3 million) over the 
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next 18 months to support the country’s readjustment 
 "ogramme, which envisages the scrapping of the posts 
of assistant ministers, as well those of counsellors and 
advisers. It also reduces the salaries of top Civil Ser- 
vants. 


The programme is aimed at reshaping Gabon’s economy 
which is facing balance of payments deficit, and to revive 
economic growth in the non-oil sectors as well as to 
contain growing inflation. Gabon’s quota of SDRs at the 
IMF now stands at 73.1 million SDRs, while the coun- 
try’s obligations towards the IMF are now valued at 98.7 
million SDRs. 


Following the IMF deal on 19 September, the Paris Club 
group of creditor nations agreed to recommend a ‘maior 
rescheduling’ of Gabon’s debt should be rescheduled 
over 10 years with a four-year grace period to help the 
government’s economic recovery programme, a Paris 
Club statement said, but it gave no details of the sum 
involved. 


The reasoning behind the Gabonese approach seems to 
lie in the growing fear of the social consequences of the 
IMF restructural programme. The IMF’s policies have 
been blamed for the unrest and food riots in many poor 
countries. President Omar Bongo, like other African 
leaders, is keen to avoid social unrest in his country. 


Earlier this year, President Bongo recalled the recent 
food riots in Venezuela, and declared his refusal to 
implement the conditions laid down by the IMF. He 
said: ‘We have been described as the best students of the 
IMF, in 1986-87-88, but in 1989 I say no to the condi- 
tions laid down by the IMF, and the future will provide 
me to be right. Look what has happened in Venezuela, 
where the President-elect, Carlos-Andres Perez, wanted 
to apply the recommendations of the IMF: the popula- 
tion took to the streets.’ 


The question now is whether the new measures being 
imposed by the IMi’ on Gabon will be soft enough to 
contain the possible explosion, which the President 
himself fears. In a speech to the nation on independence 
day celebrations on 17 August, President Bongo said he 
would do away with the posts of ministerial advisers and 
cut back perks for high ranking civil servants. But the 
President seems to take care not to upset his own family. 
On 29 August, when he announced a government 
reshuffle, President Bongo gave his own son, Ali Ben, the 
important post of foreign minister. 


Outgoing foreign minister Mar’in Bongo (no relation) 
had held the post for 13 years. }4e was named to replace 
Ali Ben Bongo as the Presidert’s top personal represen- 
tative. The number of ministers was cut slightly to 42 
from 46. Seven ministers have left the government 
including Sophie Ngwamassana (justice minister), Jean- 
Francois Ntoutour Ewane (trade, rationalisation, tech- 
nology transfer and cottage industry minister), Etienne 
Moussirou (transport, civil aviation and commercial 
minister) and Emile Mbot (state control and public 
markets minister). The former ministers have been 
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appointed as advisers to President Bongo, while Ewane 
moves to the post of special adviser for the country’s sole 
party, the Democratic Party. 


Although Bongo seems bent on introducing measures 
aimed at quelling popular discontent, he is still obliged 
to please his foreign trading partners and investors. In 
April, the Gabonese governinent adopted several mea- 
sures aimed at liberalising the economy notably the 
lifting of certain restrictions on imports of all kinds of 
products and merchandise, but excluded oil, sugar, 
cement and soap. 


Restrictions were also lifted on profit margins on 
imported goods or local products. Producers and traders 
have been given a free hand with the removal of price 
control, with the exception of consumer products like 
sugar, bread, local beer, mineral water, rice, petrol, soup 
and medicines. The carefully selected list shows the 
concern over the effects of the measures on the local 
population. While free trade is to be encouraged, socially 
disruptive policies are not the order of the day. President 
Bongo has been shrewdly nurturing his image as the 
caring father of the Gabonese nation. After the Franco- 
phone summit this year, he suggested that Gabon might 
renege On meeting its debt commitments towards 
France; a statement aimed for home consumption. 


It therefore did not come as a surprise recently, at the 
official opening of the rich Rabi-Kounga oil field, when 
he called on foreign companies and investors in Gabon 
to assure that ‘job priority is given to the nationals.’ He 
openly criticised these foreign companies which after 
having reaped profits from the country, left as the 
country found itself in the grips of the economic crisis. 


The potential profits to be reaped from exploiting the 
new oil field, discovered in 1985, and which came into 
production at the beginning of 1989, has brought a flood 
of foreign companies into Gabon. There are at present 
39 oil companies in Gabon, representing French, Japa- 
nese, American and British interests, with 12 in full 
operation. 


Rabi-Kounga’s attraction for the foreign investors lies 
not only in its size (60 million tonnes of exploitable 
reserves) but also from the fact that it is land-based; and 
therefore cheaper to exploit; and safer. 


Gabon is expected to reach the peak of its production 
capacity this year, with the Rabi-Kounga field coming 
into production. While production in 1976 was only 11.3 
million tonnes, the Gabonese authorities have been 
negotiating for an increase of their OPEC quota from 
175,000 bpd to 300,000 barrels (15 million tonnes). This 
displays the new confidence reigning since the discovery 
of Rabi-Kounga. 


The Japanese oil company, Idemitsu Kosan, has 
acquired exploration rights in Gabon, by buying a 33 
percent stake in rights previously held by two U.S. 
companies, Conoco and Phillips, according to Gabonese 
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authorities. This increases to four the number of Japa- 
nese companies operating in Gabon. The three other 
Japanese companies, the Japan National Oil Corpora- 
tion, World Energy Development and Mitsubishi Oil 
Corporation, work on off-shore concessions in partner- 
ship with Elf-Gabon. 


The World Bank has just announced a loan of $5 million 
to finance a technical assistance project, following 
another World Bank loan of $30 million for road repairs 
and maintenance in May. Numerous roads, essential for 
the development of the country’s resources, are in a state 
of disrepair. This is largely due to the lack ~f funds for 
maintenance: a problem that is common to most African 
countries. 


The Gabonese ieader seems to be on the way to finding 
some solution to his country’s problems by his careful 
balancing act. Whether he will succeed will depend 
largely on how the Gabonese oil wealth is divided; but 
the shrewd man that bongo is, he seems to be aware that 
the tropical storms breaking around the IMF pro- 
grammes elsewhere, could easily leave Gabon’s oil stuck 
in the mud; which explains some of his extremely 
Cautious move. 


Zaire 


* Mobutu ‘Reinitiates’ Angolan Peace Process 


9OEF00S2A Paris JEUNE AFRIQUE in French 
30 Oct 89 pp 26-27—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Article by Adama Gaye: “Quiet, Angola: We're Rene- 
gotiating!”’; first paragraph is JEUNE AFRIQUE intro- 
duction] 


[Text] The peace process was believed to be at an 
impasse. Perhaps the diplomatic ballet staged by Presi- 
dent Mobutu in his residence on the French Riviera will 
make it possible to relaunch it. 


The ways of diplomacy are decidedly unfathomable. In 
mid-October the little locality of Roquebrune- 
Cap-Martin on the French Riviera was suddenly thrust 
into the heart of Angolan political history. Perhaps one 
of the decisive pages of the disconcerting peace negotia- 
tions, of which the former Portuguese colony has been 
the subject for several months, was written right here in 
the luxurious residence, Del Mare, property of the 
Zairian chief of state. Following Gbadolite, Harare, 
Kinshasa, or more recently, Washington, Roquebrune 
was not only a new, informal step in these negotiations, 
which are following the sinusoid curve of President 
Mobutu’s trips, but also it has primarily marked their 
relaunching. 


A regular diplomatic back and forth was needed to pick 
up the thread of this dialogue, at a standstill since the 
spectacular signing on 22 June at Gbadolite (village 
birthplace of President Mobutu) of a peace agreement 
intended to end the civil war that has been tearing 
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Angola apart for 14 years, ever since it acquired inde- 
pendence. Concluded under the zealous mediation of the 
Zairian chief of state, in the presence of several of his 
African peers, this agreement collapsed. Only a “histor- 
ical handful,” including the Angolan President Jose 
Eduardo Dos Santos, and the chief of UNITA [National 
Union for the Total Independence of Angola], Jonas 
Savimbi, remained to challenge Luanda’s central 
authority by force of arms. The obstacles that ruined the 
Gbadolite peace protocol are well known. Notably, [it 
was] Savimbi’s refusal to accept “‘a certain interpreta- 
tion” of the latter, according to which he would under- 
take, “off the record,” to go into exile from his country, 
or to integrate his troops into the Angolan army. “We 
have not carried out a war against the Marxist-Leninists 
for 14 years simply to end up merging with them,” 
commented UNITA’s number one, by way of defense. 
Then an impasse ended the hope inspired at Gbadolite, 
and once again, by the end of June, the language of arms 
replaced the language of diplomacy. 


Encouraged by the Bush administration, which is pro- 
viding him with “appropriate and effective assistance,” 
Jonas Savimbi conspicuously kept away from the medi- 
ation of President Mobutu’s, who, himself, however had 
been selected for that role by George Bush. On Sep- 
tember 18 the UNITA chief criticized the “neutrality” of 
the Zairian leader, whom he suspected of conforming to 
the line of the Angolan Government, and thus refused to 
go to Kinshasa for another round of negotiations. But 
pressures from all directions combined to bring the 
Angolan protagonists back to the negotiating table. Thus, 
African leaders, leaders from the American administra- 
tion and members of Congress, and especially certain 
leaders of the Democratic Party, pressed for this 
relaunching of the process. 


In fact, the doors for negotiations have never been 
completely closed, the principal obstruction being the 
outbidding by the two parties, carried out in varying 
degrees. Nevertheless, after having used parallel diplo- 
macy thoroughly, particularly at the beginning of this 
month when they all were in the United States, at the 
same time as President Mobutu, here they are, ready to 
resume their negotiations. 


Obviously, that is the conclusion one should draw fr»m 
the diplomatic shuttle that saw the Angolan Fo .. * 
Minister hastening to Roquebrune, Pedro Van Du. a 
Loy; then, the American assistant secretary of state for 
African affairs, Herman Cohen, along with the president 
of UNITA; and, finally, the chief of South African 
diplomacy, Pik Botha, coming to lend an interested 
helping hand from his country to President Mobutu’s 
efforts, which on completion should lead to stability in 
southern Africa. 


Henceforth, this union of wills allows one to grasp more 
clearly the future outlines of the Zairian president's 
mediation, in which the role admitted by UNITA and 
the MPLA [Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola], and accepted by Moscow and Washington, 
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should be the “common denominator,” according to 
Nguz Karl-I-Bond. “We recommend that a!l our African 
brothers, including the Ivorian President Houphouet- 
Boigny, help us,” declared the head of Zairian diplo- 
macy. As if to put a stop to the sensitivities and jealou- 
sies inspired on the continent by the Angolan president’s 
role of mediator in the conflict. [as published] 


The clarification having taken place, the Zaire number 
one fixed two objectives for himself: Before the end of 
this month obtain a genuine cease-fire; then, find an 
“African style” political solution to the conilict. As soon 
as he returned to Kinshasa he would have to receive the 
Angolan president, most likely in order to try to persuade 
him to accept direct negotiation with UNITA. At the 
same time, other consultations are contemplated to 
encourage the peace process. 


For example, there is a quadripartite reunion planned 
for 30 October at Yamoussoukro, between the chiefs of 
state of Ivory Coast, Zambia, Sao Tome and Principe, as 
well as Gabon. President Bongo will also host another 
meeting, also centering on the same search for a peaceful 
solution to the conflict. It remains to make all these 
efforts converge. After a difficult period, masted by real 
rivalry between the various chiefs of state, assurances are 
given in Kinshasa that everything will be done quickly to 
reconcile Mobutu with Felix Houphouet-Boigny, who 
has great influence on Savimbi. 


Thus, while the framework for the negotiations is well 
Organized, it remains to be seen what their content will 
be, or better, what concessions the Angolan “enemy 
brothers” have decided to make. On UNITA’s role, 
Savimbi’s place, the political structure (pluriparty or 
single party democracy), or even the restructuring of the 
Angolan economy, the protagonists implicated in the 
difficult search for a happy issue to this Angolan war 
have rediscovered that discretion is an elementary prin- 
ciple for all good diplomacy! 


* Gecamines Closes Long-Running Copper Mine 


34000187C London AFRICAN BUSINESS in English 
Nov 89 pp 29-30—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Article by Alfred Sayila in Lubumbashi] 


[Text] At the entrance to Kambove mine in Zaire’s 
Shaba province stands a huge concrete structure made in 
the shape of a locomotive engine with a wagon attach- 
ment. The inscription on its side reads: “Here was the 
Kambove underground mine from 1963 to 1988”. 


Kambove mine, situated 28km southwest of another 
major mining town—Likasi—officially stopped oper- 
ating in January of this year, when the last minerals were 
taken out of the pit, brought up and put into the 
exhibition wagon at the entrance. 


The closure of the mine marked the tragic end of more 
than a century of mining in the area. Nearly a century 
ago, Belgian geologist Jules Cornet noted in 1892 that 
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local tribes in the area used to dig and process copper 
using traditional methods even before the arrival of 
white colonialists in the middle of the 19th century. 


Open cast methods were used until 1963, when the first 
underground shaft was sunk on the site, and mining 
continued uninterrupted for the next two decades until a 
geological survey concluded that the land was . nstable 
and unsafe for the miners and their families. 


The mine would have been closed in 1986 had it not 
been for the initiative of the state mining corporation 
Generale des Carrieres et des Mines (Gecamines) and the 
expertise of an overseas company which specialises in 
land-stability matters. 


“Heteroclites Method” 


According to Kambove mining experts, operations at the 
mine between 1986 and 1988 were maintained using a 
method called “heteroclites”, which are meant to protect 
and support buildings on unstable soils. 


The decision to close the mine was reached partly 
because of the visible exhaustion of copper ore, which 
left an unquantifiable deposit of gold which Gecamines 
found to be of no significant commercial use. 


Thanks to the foresight of Gecamines and the experience 
of workers, the prolongation of operations at the mine 
from 1986 to 1988 was accident-free and brought about 
a mineral production of 2.63m tonnes, of which 75,508t 
was copper. 


Despite all the resuscitation moves taken to maintain 
operations at the mine, the final day came in January, 
when Kambove mine officially closed. The majority of 
the miners from the closed mine are now working at the 
Kamfundwa mine, a new open-pit mine 8km away. 
Another 336 people have been sent to work at the 
Kipushi and Kamoto mines, in the same province. 


Gecamines has decided to use Kambove mines infra- 
structure as a major training centre for all mining per- 
sonnel. Staff houses, offices and other social amenities at 
Kambove mine have remained in use and are now being 
utilised by miners working at Kamfundwa. 


Meanwhile, the concrete locomotive engine and its 
wagon at the entrance stand as a memorable epitaph to 
those who laboured at the mine. 


* Nation’s 1990 Budget Shows Deficit 


34000232B London WEST AFRICA in English 
20-26 Nov 89 p 1942—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


{Text] The Z600bn budgetary plan for 1990 continues 
the course of structural adjustment agreed with the IMF 
and World Bank, according to the prime minister, Mr 
Kengo wa Dongo. Presenting the budget report, he stated 
that the government aimed to maintain a growth rate of 
3.5 percent, and reduce inflation from 53 percent this 
year, to 30 percent in 1990. 
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The budget shows an overall increase in expenditure of 
42.7 percent, up to Z584.258bn. Receipts are set to 
increase by 68.4 percent through improved collection of 
taxes and higher prices for exported commodities. Pri- 
ority will be given to areas such as health, education, and 


communications with hitherto isolated districts. The 
budget deficit for 1990 will be Z30bn. 


Some $250m has been set aside to finance the external 
debt which stood at over $7.3bn in 1987. 
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Ethiopia 


Israel Finalizes Gun Deal for Falashas 


LD1012113389 London THE SUNDAY TIMES 
in English 10 Dec 89 p 18S—FOR OFFICIAL USE 
ONLY 


[By Peter Godwin, Diplomatic Correspondent] 


[Text] Israel has finalised a secret agreement to provide 
Ethiopia with military aid, according to Western diplo- 
matic sources. In return, the embattled government of 
President Mengistu Haile Mariam has promised to allow 
Ethiopian Jews—the Falashas—to emigrate. 


About 12,000 Falashas were covertly airlifted to Israel in 
1985 by the Tel Aviv government but an estimated 
20,000 remain in Ethiopia. 


The deal, hammered out over six months of tough 
bargaining, prepares the way for extensive intelligence 
cooperation between the two countries. The sources say 
that ammunition and spare parts for Soviet weaponry 
captured by the Israelis, are among the military supplies 
on offer to Ethiopia. 


A diplomatic source in Addis Ababa said the deal also 
involved the building of a runway and a listening station 
for Israeli use on the strategically positioned Ethiopian 
Dahlak Islands in the Red Sea. 


Up to 200 Israeli soldiers and technicians are secretly in 
Addis Ababa, training Ethiopian officers and reparing 
military hardware, said the source. As part of t'ie deal, 
diplomatic relations between Israel and Ethiopia— 
broken off by Addis Ababa after the 1973 Arab-Israeli 
war—were restored five weeks ago. 


The increased Israeli military aid comes as the Russians, 
Mengistu’s main military backers, are scaling dowu their 
support for his tottering regime. The contingent of ! 500 
Soviet military advisers in Ethiopia has already been 
reduced by two-thirds and all Soviet personnel are 
expected to be pulled back from the war zone by 
Christmas. 


The Russians have intimated that they do not intend to 
renew their present arms supply agreement. “They are 
definitely heading for the door,” said a Western dip- 
lomat. To fill the gap, the Ethiopian Government has 
been making overtures to North Korea and buying arms 
from Chile, as well as negotiating with Israel. 


Mengistu, reeling from battleground reverses, has also 
been forced to open talks with his main enemies—the 
Tigray People’s Liberation Front, which is fighting for 
autonomy of Tigray, and the Eritrean People’s Libera- 
tion Front, which demands the secession of Eritrea from 
Ethiopia. The negotiations appear to have litt'e chance 
of success, however, according to diplomats. 


The Israeli deal with Ethiopia is causing alarm an.ong 
local aid workers. 
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Four million people in regions of Eritrea and Tigray 
largely controlled by the rebels are threatened with 
starvation as a result of famine and warfare. Aid organ- 
isations say the only way for supplies funded by appeals 
in Britain and other countries to reach these areas is 
through local relief organisations closely associated with 
the rebels. 


But their convoys, which have to travel more than 500 
miles along rough, pitted roads from Sudan, run the 
gauntlet of strafing and bombing runs by Ethiopian 
airforce MiG fighters and helicopter gunships. The 
trucks travel only under cover of darkness and deliver 
food to storage depots that are carefully camouflaged so 
they are invisible to aircraft. 


With the rebels gaining the upper hand in the war this 
year the attacks petered out. But local aid workers 
predict another government offensive, cutting off the 
areas in greatest need. 


The rebels are also braced for increased air attacks. 
Diplomatic sources in Addis Ababa last week confirmed 
claims by the Eritreans that new supplies of cluster 
bombs, a favourite with the Ethiopian airforce for 
attacks on rebel convoys, had arrived. 


An Israeli Foreign “Ministry spokesman said yesterday 
there were “no st..ngs attached” to the renewal of 
relations with Ethiopia. He said that if there had been a 
military agreement it was a separate matter of which he 
was unaware. A military spokesman said he was also 
unaw“ire of such a deal. 


Tanzania 


President Fears Cut in Aid to Continent 


OW1912053089 Tokyo ASAHI SHIMBUN in Japanese 
16 Dec 89 Morning Edition p 6—FOR OFFICIAL USE 
ONLY 


[Report by correspondent Igarashi on an interview with 
President Mwiny! at his official residence in Dodoma on 
the evening of 14 December, before his first visit to 
Japan beginning |? December] 


[Text] Dodoma, Tanzania, 15 Dec—Before his first visit 
to Japan beginning 17 December, President Mwinyi of 
Tanzania gave an interview to ASAHI SHIMBUN 
reporters at his official residence in Dodoma, which has 
been selected to be the new capital. On the moves toward 
liberalization in East Europe, he expressed his serious 
concern, saying that “if Western aid and investment all 
go to East Europe, the Third World and Africa will be 
left far behind economically.’’ He also disclosed that, in 
order to undertake fiscal rehabilitation in the national 
finances burdened with extensive foreign debts, he will 
formulate a foreign investment law “in the very near 
future” in order to open the country to foreign invest- 
ments. 
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The president first highly commended the East-West 
relaxation of tensions in recent years, which has the 
effect of reducing the role of the Repubiic of South 
Africa as an “anticommunist wall,”’ Namibia’s move to 
independence, and the moves toward peace in the 
Angola and Mozambique civil wars, saying that they all 
have “very practical effects” on southern Africa. He 
expressed his hope for further relaxation of tension in 
the aftermath of the U.S.-Soviet Malta Summit. 


However, he also showed concern for the fact that, due to 
the process of liberalization in East Europe, the eco- 
nomic concern of the United States and Europe has 
turned there. He said, “Compared with the Third World 
and Africa, the adequacy of social capital in East Europe 
is clearly ahead. Aid to East Europe not only has a 
political significance, but also has the benefit of easier 
capital recovery. The Third Worid suffering from pov- 
erty will be increasingly neglected.”” He thus showed his 
misgiving about the recent developments centering on 
East-West relations. He said that, for this reason, the 
countries of the “South” should strengthen their mutual 
cooperation and promote relations with Japan and other 
East Asian countries. 


Tanzania is in a serious financial crisis. Its foreign debts 
by the end of 1988 reached 5 billion dollars. Since 
Mwinyi became president in November 1985, he has 
enforced the liberalization of imports of consumer 
goods, raised the procurement prices of agricultural 
products, and undertaken other measures to rectify the 
controlled economy. However, Tanzania is still suffering 
from a serious shortage of foreign currency. The presi- 
dent revealed his policy that “independent investments 
and joint ventures by foreign companies with state-run 
and private companies in the country wi!! be allowed.” 


* Mwinyi Said To Keep Defense To Exert Power 


34000232A London AFRICA NEWSFILE in English 
23 Oct 89 p 23—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] Last month’s Cabinet reshuffle in Tanzania, 
though notable in its lack of newscatching sensation- 
alism, made constitutional history by bringing into being 
for the first time a government in which the chief 
executive's job and the defence portfolio are held by one 
and the same person. 


President Ali Hassan Mwinyi, in the reshuffled Cabinet, 
takes responsibility for the ministry of defence and 
national service, which lost its minister when Salim 
Ahmed Salim left the government to take up appoint- 
ment as secretary-general of the OAU a of 
African Unity]. 


Mwinyi’s decision to keep the defence ministry under his 
wing, rather than appoint someone else to run it, was 
prompted, according to sources close to State House, by 
a willingness on his part to act on the advice of his most 
trusted cronies. 
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The President’s advisers are undersiood to have urged 
him to retain the defence ministry for two reasons. First, 
because of his inability to find a candidate he can trust. 
He had wanted to take a leaf out of his predecesso.’s 
book to ensure that the holder of the defence portfolio 
was someone who had unquestioned personal loyaity to 
the President, but no one is available at present. 


Previous holders of the office during Nyerere’s Presiden- 
tial term were all handpicked acolytes who had unstinted 
admiration and reverence for their protege. Rashid 
Kawawa, current secretary-general of CCM [Revolu- 
tionary Party] the sole and ruling party and ex- 
Vice-President of the Union, was the custodian of the 
country’s defence interests for a long spell during the 
early years of independence. So unbounded was Nyer- 
ere’s trust in Kawawa, that when Nyerere steppe’ down 
temporarily from his Prime Ministerial duties in pre- 
Republican days, in order to fully devote himself to the 
Party in preparation for the difficult task of nation- 
building as distinct from freedom-fighting, he chose 
Kawawa to stand in for him. 


The late Edward Sokoine, another defence minister, was 
also a loyal Nyererite. And so was Salim Ahmed Salim 
whose defence stewardship actually started under Nyer- 
ere’s presidency. 


The second reason why Mwinyi's advisers nudged him 
on to keep defence in his own patch, is bound up with the 
cross-currents of rivalry between the President and his 
government on the one hand, and chairman Nyerere and 
the Party on the other. The Party's long-standing ambi- 
tions to bring under its control both the framing and the 
execution of defence policy, is well known. Mwinyi’s 
advisers must have felt that only his own personal charge 
of the ministry would stave off undue Party interference 
and allow the government to fully assert its executive 
authority. 


The Tanzanian army, under Nyerere, took on the role of 
regional vigilante at a considerable cost, plunging the 
country into massive debt and giving rise to a Stygian 
economic and social climate. Widespread social misery 
threatened political stability. Nyerere stood down rather 
than shake hands with the [MF. 


Several countries in the region have benefited from 
Tanzania's vigilantism. Its army helped Ugandans get 
rid of dictator Idi Amin. It propped up Seychelles’ 
socialist government in the early shaky years of its rule. 
It helped Mozambicans throw out the Portuguese and it 
still has 4,000 soldiers there to add muscle and fire 
power to the government's fight against South African 
rebel Renamo forces. 


President Mwinyi, though committed to liberation in 
southern Africa has not got the consuming passion of his 
predecessor. Tanzania, after Ethiopia and Mozambique, 
has the third largest military budget, as a percentage of 
GDP [gross domestic product], in sub-Saharan Africa 
(excluding South Africa). Mwinyi would rather see a 
sizeable chunk of that expenditure go to development 
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and to social services within the country. He feels 
Tanzanians have made enough sacrifices to Pan-African 
causes and that the time has come to allow domestic 
economic and social priorities take a bigger claim to the 
country’s limited resources. 


The next few months should unfold a shift in emphasis 
in foreign military involvement expressed mainly in 
terms of a gradual reduction in military spending. 


The reshuffle has come against a background of 
mounting tension and political unrest offshore on the 
sister islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. Demands for a 
referendum under UN supervision to determine the 
islanders’ attitude to the Union of Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar/Tanzania have been growing. The referendum 
lobby whose leader is ex-Chief Minister Seif Shariff 
Hamadi now in detention charged with unlawful 
assembly, has presented its case to President, Mwinyi, 
Party chairman Nyerere, UN secretary-general de 
Cuellar and embassy chiefs in London. 


The case for referendum is based on the argument that 
the signing of the Articles of the Union on 26 April 1964 
by the President of Tanganyika, Julius Nyerere, and the 
President of Zanzibar, Abeld Karume, was pushed 
through in secrecy, without the islands being involved in 
a public debate or consultations. Neither the ASP, Zan- 
zibar’s ruling Party, nor the Revolutionary Council, the 
Cabinet of the day, had given its consent. 


Zanzibar as a state within the Union has its own govern- 
ment and a House of Representatives. The islands’ Chief 
Minister, Dr Omar Ali Juma, who earlier this month was 
in the UK on an official visit, was asked in a BBC radio 
interview, why his government did not concede to the 
demands for a referendum. 
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Dr Juma contemptuously dismissed the referendum 
lobby’s campaign as a squeak of protest from a very 
small group of troublemakers on the islands, chivvied 
and encouraged by disgruniled monarchists and Marx- 
ists exiles now based in the Gulf and Europe. The 
majority of the islanders were happy with the Union, he 
said. The government would under no circumstances 
agree to hold a referendum on the Union issue. 


On his return to the islands, Dr Juma announced a ban 
on leaflets bearing a Koranic verse: ‘Bismilah’ or ‘In the 
name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful,” a verse 
which good Muslims recite before they embark on any 
activity, be it eating, starting a journey or laying the 
foundation of a house. Islam is the religion of over 90 
percent of Zanzibaris. 


Dr Juma said that leaflets and posters emblazoned with 
Bismilah were ‘floating like confetti on the island of 
Pemba. The government had established that there were 
political motives behind the distribution of leaflets, 
which contained Koranic verses and that it would not 
condone the manipulation of Koranic verses for political 
ends,’ he added. 


The Chief Minister did not, however, reveal the political 
coloration nor the objectives, if any, of the distributors 
of the leaflets. Last year a clash between Islamic demon- 
strators and the security forces ended up with two 
demonstrators dead and many more injured. The dem- 
onstration had been sparked off by the call from the 
secretary of the women’s section of CCM, the ruling 
Party, to change Islamic law to give women what she 
thought would be a better deal. 


That the authorities should again risk another religious 
explosion at a time when political Union-related tension 
is high, gives an indication of how close to the brink the 
Zanzibar government is prepared to cruise in order to 
stamp out anti-Union agitation. 
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* De Klerk’s Reforms Seen as Superficial 


90EF00S4A Paris JEUNE AFRIQUE in French 
6 Nov 89 pp 6-9—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Article by Johannesburg special correspondent Chris- 
tine Kerdellant: ““The True-False Perestroyka of F.W. de 
Klerk”; first paragraph is editor’s lead} 


[Text] Sisulu freed, demonstrations authorized, contacts 
with the ANC [AFrican National Congress].... Things are 
stirring in South Africa! But not just anybody can be 
Gorbachev... 


Four little girls in black velvet dresses and white blouses, 
schoolbags under their arms, walk along the side of the 
road at sunrise. They left the township where they live at 
6 a.m. and hope to reach the Swartberg Bantu school, in 
the village of Natal 8 kilometers farther on, by 7:45. 
Here, the group areas law has not yet been discredited. 
Near 7:00 the Durban bus reserved for whites drives past 
them. Half an hour later they watch Swartberg sports 
lovers run by on their morning jog. 


South Africa has not changed. If the big cities with their 
private schools open to all, their mixed neighborhoods, 
and their “desegregated” swimming pools, now offer a 
more presentable picture, you do not have to travel far to 
rediscover the absurdities of apartheid. 


Frederik de Klerk, president of the white South Africans, 
iS a very lucky man: ever since the Kremlin made it 
fashionable, Westerners see perestroyka everywhere. All 
it took were a few speeches on the need to build a “new 
South Africa” and three or four televised images showing 
ANC flags to make him, in the West, the Gorbachev of 
South Africa. However, his perestroyka looks more like a 
face-lift than a reconstruction built to last. Because they 
are very willing to share power but not to lose control of 
it, the whites of Pretoria have no other resource or way 
out but to buy time. 


How easy it is to be optimistic when you are 10,000 
kilometers away from the Cape! You can settle for 
adding up the positives to the credit of the new presi- 
dent: the sjambok (whip) tucked away in the cupboard, 
the “desegregation”’ of buses and pools in Jol annesburg, 
the popular marches that the police let pass by with 
delighted smiles, and the release of a handful of political 
prisoners. The abolition of apartheid is just around the 
corner, you think. Immersion in the reality of South 
Africa forces you to quickly change your tune. 


Sjamboks are no more, but the SAP’s (South African 
Police) clubs and German sheperds are every bit as 
effective, albeit less shocking to European mentalities. 
Segregation in buses and pools is officially abolished in 
Johannesburg, but it is a local decision ratifying a 
situation already in fashion in the largest cities. At 5 
o’clock in the afternoon in the middle of Commissioner 
Street, one of the biggest avenues in Johannesburg, 
dozens of black empioyees are still standing in lines 50 
meters long to catch the bus now accessible to all. In 
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other places, other scenes. In the conservative munici- 
pality of Bocksburg, very near the economic capital, 
“Whites only” signs have begun to crop up again on park 
benches. 


As for authorizations to demonstrate, the third “good 
point” credited to the new president, it is in reality only 
granted when specifically requested and provided that 
certain requirements are met. As long as the state of 
emergency in still in effect, any suspicious gathering will 
still be unceremonicusly dispersed. If you are black, do 
not go shopping in the quarter where COSATU [Con- 
gress of South African Trade Unions] (a group of black 
unions) is located. If you do, and there is even a hint of 
a gathering nearby, you stand a excellent chance of 
finding yourself, shopping basket in tow, thrust onto a 
minibus that will drop you off 10 or 20 kilometers away 
in the middle of a dirt road. 


That leaves the freeing of the political prisoners, Walter 
Sisulu topping the list. The gesture is not insignificant, 
because it amounts to recognizing the ANC [African 
National Congress] in country, particularly as it is 
accompanied by the authorization to hold meetings. 
However, it is squarely in line with the politics of P. W. 
Botha, de Klerk’s predecessor: The latter freed—at very 
little cost—Govan Mbeki 3 years ago. 


For the government, then, it is nothing other than a test, 
a general rehearsal before the “real” liberation, the one 
that could rock the whole country. But that liberation is 
not around the corner. By offering Westerners Sisulu’s 
and his colleagues’ freedom, de Klerk has just bought 2 
or 3 months respite. The joy of reunion over, the release 
of the political prisoners is perceived in South Africa as 
a new “pas de clerc (olunder)” (the play on words has 
caused many smiles in Johannesburg’s French-speaking 
community). 


“Europeans expect everything, too quickly, from F. W.,” 
(as his fellow citizens call him) bitterly notes an MDM 
(Mass Democratic Movement) leader. “De Klerk still 
thinks with an apartheid mindset,” warns Wynand 
Malan, founder of the Democratic Party. “He's an 
ideologue, a prisoner of his party and not yet sure enough 
of himself to touch the army or security forces.” 


“He may be a Nationalist (i.e., a member of the Nation- 
alist Party), reformist in bent, but he is, first of all, a 
nationalist,” chimes in a high-ranking bureaucrat who 
collaborated with him when he was minister of educa- 
tion. “He has an electorate and is accountable only to 
them. Well, the pressure that electorate puts on him is 
considerably more important than the pressure of the 
Americans.... He is undoubtedly a bit of a chameleon to 
get where he has gotten, he is also blessed with some 
flexibility,” stresses the head of an Afrikaaner daily. 
“But he cannot become overnight a different political 
‘animal from what he has been for 20 years.” 


The animal in question is for some an enlightened 
conservative, and for others a cautious reformer, which 
boils down to the same. In an interview that appeared 
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last August in the South Africar review LEADERSHIP, 
he came out in favor, just before the elections, of 
maintaining the status quo in education (separate 
schools) and of keeping the Group Areas Act. The white 
domination he says he would passionately like to see 
disappear would be replaced by “equality for all” and 
“the safety of groups.” 


Decoded, that means he would accept an expansion of 
the rights of other racial groups, but without going so far 
as to allow “one-man, one-vote.” Voting rights for all 
would endanger the safety of the minority group. Less 
apartheid, perhaps, but not, for all that, universal suf- 


frage. 


De Klerk is more modern than his predecessor. “P. W. 
otha was still living in the time of the Boer War, while 
the new head of state has a better idea of economic 
necessities,” says Gavin Lewis, number-two man in the 
South African Foundation. But De Klerk, “the unifier,” 
still rules by dividing, by using the old tribal language. In 
an interview with the British television station, the BBC, 
at the end of September, he talked about the differences 
between Xhosas and Zulus at a time when blacks, 
coloreds, and Indians all consider themselves “blacks”, 
that is, nonwhites. 


Who will go tell him there are more marriages between 
members of d’fferent black ethnic groups than between 
Afrikaaners and English speakers, the two white commu- 
nities of South Africa? And that in Market Theater, the 
hippest spot in Joburg, the punks—black, white, or 
yellow-—distinguish among themselves only by the color 
of their “Mohawks?” 


What can we expect, then, from F. W.? In the best-case 
scenario, that he continue to keep the “little by little” 
moving forward. Marathon negotiations are starting: 
They may succeed in setting the principal steps. It is 
possible to imagine, for instance, the creation of a new 
category of citizens: just plain South Africans. Because it 
is apparently difficult to abolish overnight racial classi- 
fications (blacks, whites, Indians, coloreds) that are the 
cornerstone of society, all those requesting it could 
register in the unspecified fifth category. 


Blacks could also become part of the government, or 
belong to the “Presidential Council.” Finally, the cal- 
ender could include, for a much more distant date, the 
lifting of the state of emergency, legalization of the ANC, 
and the release of Mandela, De Klerk’s wild card. 


In that way those three measures—the only ones that do 
not prompt shrugs of indifference from blacks—would 
not appear dictated by outside pressure, but would be 
part of a “package” of measures arrived at through 
domestic negotiations. 


There is no guarantee that the ANC, as such, would 
Officially participate in the negotiations despite the fact 
that the government claims to be ready to talk with the 
ex-prisoners. The progress that might come out of [talks] 
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would not, in any case, be any thing more than “prelim- 
inaries” for the exiled organization. The government is 
still at the “talks about talks” s.age with the ANC, 
through go-betweens. Contacts have been constant since 
the first meeting between South African businessmen, 
the majority of them English speakers, and ANC leaders 
in Lusaka in September of 1985. The Afrikaaners (more 
conservative than the English speakers) have just 
recently decided to talk. 


On 30 September in London, a secret interview took 
place between members of the Broederbond (a Masonic 
Organization very close to the government) and Thomas 
Mbeki, head of the ANC’s international affairs depart- 
ment. Pieter de Lange, president of Broederbond, and 
Wimpie de Klerk, the president's brother, headed the 
South African delegation—and F. W. scurried to offi- 
cally deny any involvement on the part of his govern- 
ment. True, he invites the ANC to the negotiating table, 
but still on the express condition that it “promise to 
renounce violence.” 


The ANC has no more intention of sharing power than 
does the government. The medium-term chances of 
seeing ministers from the nationalist movement in the 
government are therefore slim. Which is to say that 
nothing de Klerk plans and nothing that can reasonably 
be expected of him can resolve the conflict and reconcile 
all South Africans... 


This leaves the question of how long he can maintain the 
inchmeal pace to satisfy both the Westerners and his 
domestic opposition. Won't the movement very quickly 
seem impossible to control? Whether he likes it or not, 
separatist laws are more and more often flouted in the 
large cities. Management is encouraging blacks to take 
on greater responsibilities. 


Company chief executives will all tell you, with great 
pride, that they are renting villas in their company’s 
name, in the residential areas of Houghton, in Johannes- 
burg, to house their black executives. The purchasing 
power of the black community is rising while the whites’ 
declines: if the trend continues, 57 percent of national 
income will be in the hands of blacks in 10 years, 
compared to 32 percent in 1970. 


The most optimistic businessmen are torn between 
sounding the alarm to force politicians to advance and 
reassuring potential investors. In his sunny office over- 
looking a tranquil street in Parktown, in northern Johan- 
nesburg, the very optimistic Gavin Lewis peppers his 
remarks with “if, between now and then, the country 
hasn't slid into civil war,” or “insofar as everything 
hasn't collapsed before then.” 


It is true that the economic situation is worsening, and 
makes outside pressure more oppressive. The Central 
Bank’s reserves are petering out, inflation has reached 25 
percent a year (15 to 18 percent officially) and the debt is 
growing heavier. It has now peaked at 9 billion dollars. 
But growth continues and has hovered, for the last few 
years, at around | to 3 percent. Which leaves “time to 
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see it coming.” The South-African economic crizis, it 
must be admitted, has nothing in common with the one 
afflicting the rest of the dark continent. 


The American President George Bush /has set June 1990 
(the date when the debt must be rescheduied) as the 
deadline for significant changes in the land of apartheid. 
Yet nothing is more irritating to white South Africans 
than these American or European dictates. “After all, we 
have already been slapped with a moratorium, why 
wouldn’t we just stop paying our debts outright if we are 
refused a rescheduling of our debts?,” says a First 
National Bank official. “We wouldn't be the first.” 


All the same, it would be a nasty blow to the pride of a 
country that likes to think of itself as closer to developed 
countries than to the Third World, and that prizes more 
than anyone else its reputation as a good credit risk. “In 
any case,” insists the same independent banker, “there 
has been virtually no investment for 4 years, and we are 
eet granted any now ‘eons. What do we have left to 
lose? 


By temporizing, by measuring each small step by the 
yardstick of time gained, and by refusing to make 
fundamental changes—which would amount, it’s true, to 
political suicide for him—F. W. de Klerk reveals the 
limits of his sense of history. When they feel attacked, 
Afrikaaners have a habit of withdrawing into themselves 
in their “laager” (a circle formed by wagons lined up end 
to end at the time of the Boer War), as during the period 
of the Great Trek. More than a defense method, the 
“laager”™ is the symbol of a “besieged” mentality. “We 
are the Israel of Africa,” proclaimed one banner at an 
extreme right-wing demonstration in Pretoria. An Israel 
prepared to do any kind of “whitewashing” to gain 
time...or to delay the intifada: the insurrection. 


* Survey of Country’s Fruit Industry Conducted 


90EF0073A Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 

20 Oct 89 pp 2989-2992 —FOR OFFICIAL USE 
ONLY 


[Article by F. Louvet: “Republic of South Africa: The 
Fresh Produce Market”) 


[Text] In 1987/88, with a gross product of 15.5 billion 
rands (approximately 45 billion francs), the agricultural 
sector accounted for 8.1 percent of South Africa’s gross 
national product. This <gricultura! product broke down 
as follows: vegetables, 37.3 percent; livestock, 44.5 per- 
cent; and truck garden crops and fruits, 18.2 percent. 


For the past three years, after a five-year period of 
drought, the volume of agricultural production has not 
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stopped growing: from an index of 95 9 in 1986 to an 
index of 106.5 in 1988 (base index: 10/) in 1930). 


South Africa is a net exporter of agricultural products, 
with an average annual figure on the order of 2 billion 
rands. The truck garden/fruits sector, whose production 
has undergone a speedier development than the two 
other sectors (production index: 114 in 1988), is the 
main generator of South African agricultural exports. 


All of these products are overseen by boards, organiza- 
tions on \vhich the trade and the government are equally 
represented, whose roles are generally as follows: to 
improve production aud growing methods, to oversee 
the market, and to promote the product. As a general 
rule, the boards are powerful and almost completely run 
the domestic and export markets. 


The Fruit Market: Soaring Production 


The structure of the South African fruit market is built 
around a product's various uses, each one of the latter 
having its board. It should be noted, however, that 
certain fruits such as bananas and citrus and subtropical 
fruits have their own special structure. In 1988, one rand 
was worth about 2.6 francs. 


The Fresh Fruit Market: the Main Outlet for South 
African Produce 


In 1988, for use in unprocessed form, the volume of 
production of the six main South African fruits (apples, 
pears, grapes, plums, peaches, and apricots) reached 
647,569 metric tons, or an increase of 11.4 percent 
compared to the preceding year. 


span 
Fruit Production in the Republic of South Africa (in 
metric tons) 

Name of fruit 1987 1988 Change 
Apples 359,817 397,996 +10.6% 
Pears 99,780 112,050 +12.39% 
Grapes 76,105 83,84) +10.2% 
Plu ns 16.556 14,627 11.7% 
Peaches 25,918 35,810 +38.2% 
Apncots 3,085 3,245 +5.2% 


The net product (price to the producer), however, has 
only risen 9 percent, reaching 619 million rands in 1988. 


Although an effort was made to place a different 
emphasis on it than in the previous year, the export 
market has clearly remained more profitable than the 
local market. In fact, in 1988 the average sale on the local 
market was 800 rands per metric ton, making for a 
30-percent increase over 1987; however, this same 
average on the export market was 1,081 rands per metric 
ton, or a decline of 6 percent over 1988. 
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Lait Product. on Prices (in rands/metric tons) 
Local market Export Market 

Name of fruit 1987 1988 1987 1988 
Apples 749 712 896 734 
Pears $55 $98 1,020 955 
Grapes 790 848 2,372 2,638 
Plums 720 638 1,482 2,220 
Peaches 1,272 1,432 1.944 2.7% 
Apricots 399 439 1,791 2,267 
Average 775 800 1,152 1,081 


Nonetheless, in absolute terms, the export market 


brought in the biggest yield of 389.6 mill‘on rands, as 
compared to 230 million rands for the lecal market. 


Estimates for 1989 call for a net product of approxi- 
mately 730 milhon rands. This advance is linked to an 
alignment of promising production and market poten- 
tials. Indeed, possible supplies have not reached their 
maximum level to the extent that the areas under culti- 
vation could still be significantly expanded. 


As regards the market, prospects are quite good owing to 
the qualitative effort put forth and the good reputation 


enjoyed by Cape Fruit. 
The Canned and Dried Fruits Market: a Difficult 
Economic Situation 


For the future, the overall as well as the political and 
economic situations appear to be having an unfavorable 
effect on the South African canned fruit market. For 
South African fin..s must cope with two types of prob- 
lems on the export market: on the one hand, sanctions, 
on the other hand, a loss of competitiveness linked to 
inflation that is higher than that of competitors, and a 
whole set of support measures that have been set up in 
other producing countries. 


This economic phenomenon, linked to an increase in the 
number of processed metric tons, has led to a high 
leftover rate and consequently a large amount of stock. 


The effect of this situation is felt particularly on the local 
market, whose trading volume has gone down by 20 
percent between 1982/83 and 1987/88. 


Tonnages of Fruits Canned (in metric tons) 


scale varied from 267.5 rands/metric ton for Bon Chre- 
tien pears to 366€ rands/metric ton for clingstone 
peaches, making for an average increase on the order of 
18 percent when compared to the previous year. 


It does not appear that this situation will improve 
noticeably next year. An average increase in minimum 
prices on the order of 10 percent is forecast, whereas, the 
number of metric tons canned should decrease approxi- 
mately 8 percent, reaching 183,000/184,000 metric tons. 


As regards the dried fruit market, matters hardly seem to 
be much better, with production having declined from 
42,307 metric tons in 1987 to 37,197 metric tons in 
1988. 


Bananas: a Stagnant Market 


Although the areas under cultivation expanded by 8.2 
percent between 1987 and 1988, p-oduction rose by only 
0.1 percent during the same period. In fact the average 
yield dropped from 15.84 metric tons/hectare in 1987 to 
15.08 metric tons/hectare in 1988, while the number of 
hectares planted went from 12,076 to 13,057. 


Marketed production was on the order of 7.7 million 
cartons, or 153,989 metric tons at an average price of 
7.28 rands/20-kg carton, making for an increase of 11 
percent in the unit price over the preceding year. 


The South African banana market is primarily local, 
with 1988 exports accounting for only 290 metric tons or 
0.2 percent of the number of metric tons marketed. 


The market's organization is highly structured, with 
producers’ cooperatives dealing with the Banana Board, 
which oversees the ripening stations; the board in turn 
deals with distribution operators. Besides the ripening 


Name of fruit 1986/1987 1987/1988 process, the Banana Board also has a role in oversight 
Apricots 22,803 29,770 and logistical developments. 

Pears TOM2 yas ced Finally the board has a good deal of power in terms of 
Peaches 85,472 89,338 distribution to the extent that the producer is allowed to 
Total 186,287 199,543 do his own marketing only in his production area, 


The board tightly controls the market, with a scale of 
minimum prices paid to producers for the season being 
set by the latter. For the 1987/88 production year, this 


whereas, outside of this area he must deliver his mer- 
chandise to the board. Marketing is thus done by “pool- 
ing,” which makes a better match between supply and 
demand possible. 
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Analyzing the following table. it is «sear that the Trans- 
vaal and Cape provinces are the two biggest per capita 
consumers. 


Banana Consumption by Region in the Republic of South 
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The outlook for 1989 appears *o be rather favorable, 
with the volume of bananas m=iketed since the begin- 
ning of the year having risen by about 20 percent over 
the sarme period last season. Generally speaking, it does 
not appear that the market should experience a drop in 
sales in the near future since the banana is viewed as 
being nutritious and is seen by the black population as a 


Name of province Percentage of banana wey of the — staple food rather than a fruit. For these reasons, areas 
seen — popu —_ under cultivation should increase by about 20 percent in 
Transvaal 56.6 449 ee. 
a =s =e Citrus Fruits: an Fxport Market 
oo ae = In 1988 citrus production was 892,100 metric tons 
n i ; ’ 
Crap Stee Sate — meaning a 10 percent increase over 1987. 
Citrus Fruit Production in the Republic of South Africa (1,000 metric tons) 
Name of fruit 1986 1987 1988 
Oranges 496.7 625.0 684.0 
Grapefruit 99.2 121.2 40.1 
Lemons 56.9 66.1 68.0 
Total 652.8 812.3 892.1 


There are two outlets [for this crop]. There is the fresh 
produce market, which represented 66.4 percent of pro- 
duction in 1988, or 592,800 metric ‘ons; and there is 
processed fruit, mostly for juices, which represented 33.6 
percent of production, or 299,300 metric tons. 


As regards marketing, exports generally account for 60 
percent of production and it is clear that only medium- 
quality fruits stay on the local market. 


So the board, which tightly controls the market with the 
exception of prices that are set by the law of supply and 
demand, has put in place a program to reenhance the 
fruits on the local market by creating an “export quality” 
aimed at the local market and a set of measures ranging 
from quality control to package redefinition. 


Given these measures, supply on the local market should 
grow by 30 percent over the period of 1988-93 and by 45 
percent over the period of 1988-98. 


Other Fruits: a General Trend Towards Development 


South African fruit production has a decisive competi- 
tive advantage, its ability to provide out-of-season prod- 
ucts. The main problem to be overcome is that of 
preserving products during transport, which explains in 
part the effort being made by the country in the area of 
food irradiation techniques. 


The development of fruit production oriented towards 
export is thus closely correlated with the development of 
preservation methods. 


Production and Export of Major Out-of-Season Fruits in 1987 


Name of fruit Production (metric tons) Export (metric tons) Percent exported 
Pineapple 276,400 $9,000 21 

Papayas 27,500 2,700 10 

Mangos 23,7700) 1,000 5 

Ginger 6,000 300 5 

Litchi 5,140 2,000 | 40 

Papayas In 1986/87, the average production price was 403 rands/ 


The high point for papaya production in South Africa 
occurs between September and December. 


Production in 1987/88 was 27,500 metric tons, as com- 
pared to 23,000 metric tons in 1985/86, or an average 
ar-cual increase in production on the order of 86 percent. 


metric ton, the gross product va 9.5 million rands, or 
an increase of 6 percent over 1983. 


The papaya’s export potential is very limited owing to 
the fruit’s physical fragility, which requires transport by 
air. Thus the Republic of South Africa only exports an 
average of 10 percen: of its annual production, hence the 
attention paid to launching processed products such as 
dried papaya “chips.” 
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Mangos 


The mango market basically follows the same trend as 
the papaya’s, although development possibilities are 
greater Owing to the fruit’s lesser physical fragility and 
the fact that it can be processed and turned into achar. 


In 1987 production was 23,700 metric tons, making for 
an average annual increase of 40 percent. In that same 
year the gross product was 16.5 million rands. 
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About ! 000 metric tons of fruit are exported each year, 
or 5 percent of production. 


Pineapple 


In 1987 South African pineapple production totaled 
267,400 metric tons, making for an average annual 
increase of 4 percent since 1983. 


1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 
Production (in metric tons) 210,000 203,000 247,000 264,500 276,400 
This trend should hold for the next harvest. The export —_ Name of country Metric tons/year Market share 
market is a significant one, with 4,000 metric tons of a = ao saan 
fresh and 55,000 metric tons of canned pineapple having —“° : 
been marketed on foreign markets in 1986. South Africa 24,000 22.0% 
Spain 10,000 9.0% 
Litchi United States 5,000 4.5% 
— i i — ee 4.5% 
Litchi production in South Africa is still very small. In 2 Ln 


1987 it was 5,140 metric tons and is basically meant for 
export since, on average, 40 to 50 percent of the fruit is 
marketed outside the country. The development poten- 
tial of this luxury fruit appears to be relatively limited. 


Ginger 


As with the litchi, ginger production is not greatly 
developed. In 1987 the harvest, which totaled 6,000 
metric tons, covered local needs for the fresh product 
and made possible the export of 300 m-iric tons. Nev- 
ertheless, about 1,000 metric tons of dried ginger are 
imported every year, suggesting production will grow in 
the coming years. 


or Second-Largest Supplier in the World Behind 
srae 


South African avocado production is very developed, 
trade in 1989 involving 28,000 metric tons. In that year, 
the area under cultivation was estimated at 7,500 hect- 
ares with a total of about |.2 million trees. 


The significance of the share of production marketed 
abroad has not stopped growing, a phenomenon that was 
accentuated this past year because of bad results in 
Israel. 


Thus, in 1988 the export market accounted for 5,137 
metric tons, or 72 percent of the fresh product marketed; 
and the local marketed accounted for about 2,000 metric 
tons, or 28 percent of the fresh market. 


As the production period extends from March to 
November, South Africa imports avocados during the 
rest of the year to respond to local demand. 


South Africa is, nevertheless, the world’s second-largest 
exporter of avocados, whereas France is Europe’s biggest 
importer. 


Thus, the 1988 results were particularly encouraging for 
the South African avocado industry, which explains on 
the one hand Israel’s relative decline on foreign markets 
and, on the other, the healthy state of consumer markets 
and a favorable exchange rate linked to the fall of the 
rand. As an example, South African products were being 
sold on the French market at a level thai varied between 
35 and 60 francs per carton. 


Forecasts for an expansion of the avocado sector are 
good, to the degree that there exists a production growth 
potential that could double in the next three years and to 
the degree that prospects for expansion in the export and 
local markets are good. 


As regards the export market, there are different reasons 
for this optimism: 


¢ It seems the average result last year in Israel will also 
occur this year; 

e South Africa produces mostly the Hass variety (29 
percent of the Republic of South Africa’s production; 
a good deal of new planting is anticipated in the 
coming years), which is the variety of reference on the 
French market, Europe’s biggest; 

e Qualitative efforts undertaken to come out with a 
decisive 24vantage over competitors such as the 
United St.tes or Mexico. 


As regards to the local market, prospects are good owing 
to a low per capita consumption level (400 grams in the 
Republic of South Africa as against | kg in France) that 
could be greatly improved. This is the direction that has 
been given to the promotional campaign aimed at 
improving the reputation of the Hass variety and low- 
ering the impact of the luxury fruit image that the 
avocado has in the Republic of South Africa. 
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Rooibos Tea: a Special South African Product 


Production of rooibos tea takes place in the western 
region of the Cape Province and covers an area of 10,300 
hectares worked by 415 producers. 


The ordering process is run by the board, which exercises 
its control at the production level by setting quotas and 
prices and at the distribution level to the extent that 
everything produced must be delivered to the board, 
which then hands the product over to dealers or 
exporters. 


In 1988 production was 1,877 metric tons divided into 
three groups, “super,” “choice,” and “standard” quality. 
Production thus declined by 65 percent between 1983 
and 1988. The main factor that can explain this situation 
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is the setting up of quotas in 1982, this having been done 
because of overproduction linked to the economic 
interest of this crop to producers. Accordingly, stocks 
greatly increased and measures urgently needed to be 
taken to regulate the market. 


If we refer to 1987, stocks reached the excessive level of 
four years of production. 


With productivity climbing, this reduction in production 
could only be brought about by cutting down the areas 
under cultivation, which went from 14,300 hectares in 
1987 to 10,300 hectares in 1988. 


Unlike production, the level of sales has been rising 
regularly and hit 3,942 metric tons in 1988. 


Sales of rooibos tea (in metric tons) 


Year Local Export Total 
1983 2,588 142 2,730 
1984 2,600 177 2,777 
1985 2,378 267 2,645 
1986 2,772 373 3,145 
1987 2,999 316 3,315 


Exports rae relatively marginal, accounting for only 10 
percent of annual sales. 


In 1989, the general trend of these past few years should 
recur. The areas under cultivation should be reduced by 


2,000 hectares to reach 8,000 hectares and a production of 
2,000 metric tons. Similarly, anticipated sales are 4,000 
metric tons. 


Truck Farming: a Stable Local Market 


In 1988, 960,489 metric tons of truck farm produce 
(excluding potatoes) were marketed locally for a total 
value of 425 million rands. 


Quantities and Values of Truck Farm Produce Marketed in the Republic of South Africa 


1986 1987 1988 
Total weight 999,000 952,000 960,489 
Value (in millions of rands) 265.4 365.9 425.0 


Sales occur on 14 national markets throughout South 
Africa and are free to the extent that they are not subject 
to board supervision. 


Fruits in South Africa: an Expanding Sector 


Whether on the local or the export market, the fresh 
produce sector seems bound to develop further i” the 
short and medium term. 


As regards the local market, the effort being made in 
production to come up with better quality products, and 
an evolution in the buying habits of different groups 
within the population, it would appear that certaii. 
products such as citrus or bananas will develop and 
expand. 


Indeed, we are witnessing a consumer movement, to the 
degree that a population with low purchasing power that 
traditionally consumes basic food products such as 
cereal derivatives is evolving in the direction of more 
“elaborate’’ products. Similarly, the demographic 
growih rate of this segment of the population gives it, in 
absolute terms, a greater and greater purchasing power, 
and this has an evident impact on the rise in the 
consumption of food products. 


In terms of exports, it is clear that the out-of-season 
factor is an advantage for South African production. The 
policy of quality and, in certain instances, of brand name 
(e.g., Cape Fruit), plus the development potential, make 
possible a certain degree of optimism. 
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Angola 


UNITA Willing To Immediately Sign Cease-Fire 


PA08 12032989 Madria EFE in Spanish 0230 GMT 
8 Dec 89—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] Lisbon, 7 Dec (EFE)—The National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola (UNITA) today said it 
was willing to immediately sign with the government of 
that country an agreement for a cease-fire with no prior 
conditions. 


In acommunique of the rebel politburo distributed by its 
representative in Lisbon, UNITA reaffirmed its trust in 
the mediation of the president of Zaire, Mobutu Sese 
Seko, but it hinted that the “summit” on the Angolan 
conflict, slated for 31 December in Gabon, is not basic 
for reaching the peace agreement with the government. 


Eight heads of state of southern Africa will attend the 
Gabon meeting. 


UNITA also urged the government to heed the call for 
peace recently made by the Angoian Catholic bishops in 
the sense that the two parties in conflict agree on “direct 
negotiations” and define a timetable for holding free 
elections and establishing a lasting peace. 


Madagascar 


* Changes Expected Following General Election 


90EF0043A Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 6 Oct 89 p 
2864—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] After a 7-month election marathon, the Malagasy 
Opposition anticipates even more political changes 
having to do with the formation and operation of parties 
in particular, the AFP believes. 


The most recent elections, held on 24 September to choose 
representatives of the decentralized collectives, revealed 
penetration by President Didier Ratsiraka’s party, the 
AREMA [Vanguard of the Malagasy Revolution]. 


However, the election, whose final results are still 
unknown, was marked by a high rate of abstention: 50.9 
percent in the capital, exposing voter apathy. 


In Antananarivo, final results show that with 668 seats 
(30.25 percent), the AREMA has put an end to 30 years 
of unshared power by the pro-Soviet Congress Party for 
Malagasy Independence led by Mrs Gisele Rabesahala 
(AKFM-KDRSM)—{Democratic Committee To Sup- 
port the Malagasy Socialist Revolution] in the capital. 
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In second place is the AKFM-Renewal (Congress Party for 
Malagasy Independence, Renewal faction) of Pastor 
Richard Andriamanjato, which obtained 606 seats (27.44 
percent). Manandafy Rakotonirina’s MFM (Militants for 
the Establishment of a Proletariaa Regime) obtained 419 
seats, or 18.97 percent; while the AKFM-KDRSM 
obtained 369 (16.71 percent); Monja Jaona’s Monima Ka 
Miviombo (Movement for the Independence of Madagas- 
car, nationalist) took 71 seats (3.21 percent); and Dr 
Razanabahiny Marojama’s Vonjy (VITM [People’s Move- 
ment for National Unity], moderate) took 57 seats (2.58 
percent). The UDECMA [Malagasy Christian Deriocratic 
Union] (Christian Democratic) and the VSM [MONIMA 
Socialist Group] (Marxist faction of MONIMA), with 15 
and 3 seats respectively, totaled under | percent. 


In the heat of the 24 September elections, political 
parties had to make their proposals to President Rat- 
siraka on 30 September. Those proposals concern the 
future of the National Front for the Defense of the 
Revolution (FNDR), to date, the only legal framework 
for political activity on the island, and a possible revi- 
sion of the constitution. 


The opposition repeatedly condemned the artificial 
nature of the Front, an abortive attempt to form a single 
party, which has not met for 7 years. It also condemned 
a constitution that concentrates all power in the hands of 
a single person and prevents citizens from having free 
access to political life outside the restraints of the Front. 


At the time of his investiture following his reelection in 
April, President Ratsiraka promised to proceed to make 
changes and gave himself until December to do so. 


The first upheaval came on 17 August with the 
announcement of a cabinet shakeup that saw nine new 
ministers enter the government, including Leon Rajao- 
belina for Finance and the Budget and Jean Robiarivony 
for Planning and Economy. The prime minister, Colonel 
Victor Ramahatra, was confirmed in his post. 


In addition, President Ratsiraka pulled off a shrewd 
political maneuver by bringing three-fourths of the oppo- 
sition into spheres of leadership. He appointed to the 
Supreme Council of the Revolution, the highest organ of 
government, Monja Jaona, leader of the Monima Ka 
Miviombo Nationalist Party (Movement for the Inde- 
pendence of Madagascar), and Sambson Gilbert, No 2 
leader of another opposition party, the Vonjy (People’s 
Movement for National Unity, moderate). 


In so doing, he isolated his main adversary in the 
opposition, Manandafy Rakotonirina, leader of the 
MFM Party (Movement for Proletarian Power), a former 
leftist but now liberal grouping. 
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Mozambique One Engineer and One Geologist for 800,000 km? 


* Future Prospects for Mining Sector Viewed 


9OEF0062A Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 13 Oct 89 
pp 2926-2927 —FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


{Article by Mario Sampaio: “New Impetus for the 
Mining Sector’’] 


[Text] The Portuguese prime minister, Mr Anibal 
Cavaco Silva, recently completed a four-day visit to 
Mozambique. He was accompanied by a staff of 45, plus 
the 120 or so businessmen who alse made the trip. 
During his stay, the Portuguese official delegation and 
the Mozambican Government signed 17 draft coopera- 
tion agreements of very narrow scope. For instance, the 
draft agreernent on fisheries could well remain just a 
good-will statement, as Portugual does not possess either 
a fleet or fishing companies that could operate so far 
from their European bases. 


The businessmen who accompanied the Portuguese 
prime minister made a few interesting contacts. For 
instance, a draft technical assistance agreement worth 
$2.5 million was signed between the Portuguese consor- 
tium TDC and TOM (Mozambique Telecommunica- 
tions). TDC consists of three state-owned companies: 
CTT (Post and Telegraph), Marconi (international com- 
munications) and TLP (Lisbon and Porto telephone 
companies). The draft agreement provides, among other 
things, that Portuguese businesses will be responsible for 
the maintenance of the Mozambican telephone and telex 
networks. Thus, some !00 Portuguese technicians will 
{nd steady jobs in Mozambique. 


It was also agreed that the AIP (Portuguese Industrial 
Association) would organize three large international 
fairs in Maputo in 1990. 


The meager results of this visit reflect Portugal’s lack of 
resources. A underdeveloped country, Portugal has 
engaged nearly all its resources in the European eco- 
nomic battle, which is its priority. As a result, it finds it 
hard to free any surplus to invest elsewhere, for instance, 
in its former colonies. But Portuguese employers remain 
confident as far as Mozambique is concerned, because 
they know that most large Mozambique state-owned 
businesses, some of which used to be prosperous, were 
formerly owned by private Portuguese investors and 
nationalized in 1975, when Mozambique became inde- 
pendent. They know these companies very well because 
they used to manage them. As one of these employers, 
Mr Ivo Cruz, recalled during the trip: “Conditions are 
now such that we can work in Mozambique. The gov- 
ernment has a more realistic economic policy, and the 
fact that it is reviewing one by one the position of all 
nationalized businesses is encouraging for potential Por- 
tuguese investors.” 


Portugal's lack of resources to invest in Africa is partic- 
ularly obvious in the mining sector, which requires 
considerable financial resources and sophisticated tech- 
nical expertise. Portugal does not have either. But the 
Mozambican underground is very rich. It contains a 
variety of minerals, from gold to gemstones, from coal to 
natural gas. 


When the Portuguese left Mozambique in 1975, they left 
behind just one geologist and one mining engineer for a 
territory over 799,000 km?! The civil war, which has 
been going on for a decade now, also makes mining 
Operations quite risky, as most mines are located in 
remote areas of difficult access. But the government has 
persisted and the Mozambican mining sector has made 
considerable progress, especially in the last 2 years. 


A new law on foreign investments allows the creation of 
mining joint-ventures. In some cases, foreign investors 
could also hold the entire company stock. The law also 
allows foreign investors to repatriate all of their profits, 
and there are no custom duties on imported equipment. 
Profits are taxed at the rate of 50 percent, and royalties 
range from 3 to 10 percent, depending on the mineral. 


Results were quick to follow. From 1986 to 1989, foreign 
investments in the Mozambican mining sector increased 
from $5 million to $50 million. In 1987, the mining 
output rose 30 percent in value. Last year, 86 foreign 
companies applied for permission to prospect in 
Mozambique. Applications were filed by U.S., British, 
Italian, Japanese, South African, companies, etc. 


Future Projects 


A few prospecting and surveying agreements have 
already been signed. Among them, we should mention 
the scope of the agreement signed with the Irish com- 
pany Kenmare Resources, for the mining of heavy 
metals. Preliminary studies were positive and Kenmare 
Resources is now negotiating the financing of a develop- 
ment project amounting to $87 million. 


The British multinational Lonrho and the Mozambican 
Government have just signed a joint-venture agreement 
(Lonrho, 80 percent; Mozambique, 20 percent) to mine 
gold deposits in the Manica area, near tiie border with 
Zimbabwe. If we are to believe tradition, Manica is one 
of the probable sites of King Solomon's legendary 
mines.... Lonrho is also interested in prospecting for 
platinum ores. 


The other signed agreement covers the exploration and 
development of heavy-ore deposits (by Edlow Resources, 
an American company), the exploration of a marble 
quarry (by an Italian company), and the exploration of a 
lead-ore deposit (by a Bulgarian company). 


According to the Portuguese National Bureau of Mines, 
12 other contracts are already in the “final” negotiation 
stage. The most important involves the Moatize coal 
deposit, in the Tete district, near the Cabora Bassa dam. 
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The project cost is estimated at $1.2 billion. A Brazilian 
company, CVRD, is currently making a feasibility study, 
considering not only the potential of the deposit, but also 
the problem of ore transportation. Despite the competi- 
tion from Japanese, British, and Italian companies, the 
Maputo government is said to lean toward a partnership 
with CVRD and Soviet mining companies to extract and 
market the Moatize coal. A decision is expected to be 
made at the end of next year. 


Another large coal mining project, costing about $600 
miliion, is also being considered. It provides for the 
creation of a joint-venture company with BP Coal 
(Great-Britain). 


A third large project in the energy sector (the Mozamb- 
ican underground seems to be especially rich), provides 
for the development of the Pande natural gas deposits, 
some 100 km west of the town of Inhambane. This would 
cost $200 million, and the World Bank is said to be 
willing to provide one-fourth of that amount. Three 
international groups are compet ing for the project: Lon- 
rho, Anglo American of South Africa, and Montedison 
(Italy). The Pande natural gas deposits were studied for a 
long time by the Mozambique Gulf Oil Company (U.S.) 
before the country’s independence in 1975; the gas might 
be exported to South Africa through a pipeline, or to 
Italy and Europe by sea. 


Namibia 


* Economic, Political Realities Inhibit SWAPO 


90EFOOS6A Zurich NEUE ZUERCHER ZEITUNG 
in German 17 Nov 89 p 3—FOR OFFICIAL USE 
ONLY 


[Article by D.E.: “Namibia’s Return to Reality”) 


[Text] Namibia has voted. After more than 11 years of 
stubborn international wrangling over “free and fair 
elections”’ the people of Namibia have now been able to 
take the next-to-last step toward independence without 
hindrance or outside interference. The next step is the 
convocation of a constitutional assembly which will 
reflect the result of the election. If the political emanci- 
pation process continues without major problems, this 
last African colony will probably attain independence 
sometime in the middle of next year. 


These elections were a big event for this large, thinly 
populated couutry. All observers agree that the popula- 
tion displayed maturity and calmness throughout the 
difficult process, although it was called upon to choose 
between widely differing ideological points of view. The 
emotions of the election campaign were soon replaced by 
seriousness and respect, which made cooperation 
between the various authorities and supervisory bodies 
that much easier. The open and friendly atmosphere 
throughout the 5 days of balloting may have contributed 
to the fact that calm continues to prevail now that the 
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election results have been made public. At any rate, the 
prospects for the work of the constitutional convention 
are not at all bad. 


No doubt this is also due to the way in which the 
elections came out. SWAPO [South-West African Peo- 
ple’s Organization] now realizes that it will not even be 
able to conquer Namibia by peaceful means. Overesti- 
mating its strength, SWAPO had predicted a triumphal 
victory matching that of Robert Mugabe in Zimbabwe. It 
managed to win 57 percent of the vote—which is like 
saying that it lost the election. This puts an end to 
SWAPO’s dreams of attaining a two-thirds majority 
which would enable it make the country over in its own 
image. It also puts an end to SWAPO’s hopes that the 
Democratic Turnhalle Alliance (DTA) which it had 
accused of being a “Pretoria puppet” for years, would be 
swept away by the storm of pre-independence euphoria. 
This vain hope has been shattered: Nothing will work 
without DTA participation. 


Still another SWAPO myth has been destroyed, i.e. 
major segments of the population failed to vote for 
SWAPO, thus giving the lie to its claim of being the “sole 
and authentic representative of the Namibian people” (a 
claim which was lovingly supported by the UN in such 
strident misunderstanding of reality). SWAPO’s one- 
nation rhetoric has failed totally in the face of Namibia’s 
ethnic realities and it will take a great deal of care to 
build an appropriately solid foundation for the cultural 
diversity of the country into the prospective constitu- 
tion. In this regard, Namibia could become a model for 
other African states, above all for its big neighbor to the 
south. 


In view of the economic problems the future leadership 
will face one must welcome the election result. The need 
is no longer for slogans or articles of faith but only for 
know-how and competency. In this regard, too, SWAPO 
is faced with a crucial test because it has almost no 
practical experience in administration. The DTA, on the 
other hand, has acquired at least some know-how in 
some areas during its 11 difficult years under South 
African suzerainty which should not be dismissed. There 
ought to be enough room left for justified demands by 
SWAPO, e.g. social reforms. The DTA is aware of that. 
But there is not enough of a basis for major experiments. 
This, too, is an inescapable conclusion to be drawn from 
this election result. 


* Nujoma Appeals for ‘National Reconciliation’ 
90EF0056B Zurich NEUE ZUERCHER ZEITUNG 
in German 17 Nov 89 p 2—FOR OFFICIAL USE 
ONLY 


[Article by $.D.L.: “Conciliatory Noises by SWAPO”; 
first paragraph is NEUE ZUERCHER ZEITUNG intro- 
duction] 


[Text] One day after SWAPO’s [South West African 
Peoples Organization] election victory, its leader, Sam 
Nujoma, struck a conciliatory note at a press conference 
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in Windhoek on 15 November. The bearded guerilla 
leader promised to work for national reconciliation and 
called on white Namibians to remain in the country. 


In his first appearance in Windhoek following the 
SWAPO election victory, Sam Nujoma said he was 
resolved to mollify rattled and alarmed members of the 
civil service. He told them that their services would 
continue to be needed in the future as would those of the 
business world, the key positions of which are occupied 
by white Namibians. As to the new economic order to be 
established in this “last African colony,” the SWAPO 
leader once again had nothing definite to say, restricting 
himself to general demands for a so-called mixed 
economy. On the subject of Namibia’s future relations 
with South Africa after independence, Nujoma repeated 
his organization’s well-known positions, stating that a 
SWAPO government would have nothing to do with the 
‘minority regime of white settlers in Pretoria’ but only 
with the “oppressed majority” which it would heip to the 
best of its ability to attain freedom and a just social 
order. Nujoma also reiterated that the South African 
enclave of Walvis Bay is an integral part of Namibia and 
would thus have to become part of the future state of 
Namibia. Nujoma said that the question of Namibia’s 
continued membership in the customs union with South 
Africa would be decided at a later date, as would the 
question of the establishment of its own currency. In this 
connection, the SWAPO leader merely noted that no 
state could expect to have a viable economy if it shared 
its currency with another nation. Political independence, 
he said, would be unthinkable in the absence of eco- 
nomic independence. 


SWAPO Depends on DTA 


Now that the SWAPO camp’s elation over its election 
victory has died down, politics as usual has returned to 
the Namibian capital. Since SWAPO does not have a 
two-thirds majority in the constitutional assembly which 
will convene under Nujoma’s chairmanship next week 
for its first session, it will have to depend on the 
participation of other political parties in drafting the 
constitution. In accordance with the procedure laid 
down in UN Resolution 435, the Namibian constitution 
must be approved by two-thirds of the assembly, i.e. by 
at least 48 of its 72 members. Although the SWAPO 
leadership gives the outward appearance of being over- 
joyed over its victory, individual prominent members of 
the organization readily admit in private conversation 
that they are disappointed about the outcome in view of 
the fact that SWAPO failed to obtain a two-thirds 
majority. 


SWAPO has 41 seats in the constitutional assembly. 
Since it is the strongest faction and can thus lay down the 
procedural rules, there are various options open to it. It 
can try to secure the votes of various smaller groups; but 
their views are quite different from those held by 
SWAPO. Under the circumstances, national reconcilia- 
tion can almost certainly be achieved only with the 
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cooperation of the DTA [Democratic Turnhalle Alli- 
ance] because only the DTA has served as a home for the 
representatives of a large number of different groups of 
the heterogeneous population. The DTA is the only 
political force which represents more than one commu- 
nity—as opposed to SWAPO which clearly is rooted in 
the Ovambo population. To be sure, there are a few 
whites and members of other segments of the population 
among the 41 SWAPO members who will take their seats 
in the constitutional assembly; but the Ovambo who 
make up more than one-half of Namibia’s total popula- 
tion represent the main body of SWAPO voters. 


Shades of the Past 


In his Windhoek press conference Nujoma repeatedly 
stressed that a future SWAPO government would grant 
elementary freedoms and human rights to all Namibians. 
Time will tell whether this will really be the case some 
day or whether it is merely an empty promise. One can 
understand those Namibians who have their doubts: The 
SWAPO leaders have run their organization with an iron 
fist in the past. They held no elections or congresses for 
years and dealt with their own members who dared to 
voice independent views with the utmost brutality. The 
roughly 40,000 refugees who lived in SWAPO-operated 
camps in Angola and Zambia for years, for example, are 
enjoying the freedom to voice their own opinion for the 
first time now that they have returned to their homeland. 
That they will continue to do so in this formerly German 
colony is but one of the wishes which many Namibians 
are addressing to their future government. 


* SWAPO Leaders Divided on Future Course 


34000889A London FOREIGN REPORT in English 
20 Nov 89 p 7—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Article: “A Split in Namibia”’] 


[Text] The South West Africa People’s Organisation 
(SWAPO), which won this 1.:onths’ UN-supervised gen- 
eral election in Namibia with a clear majority, is divided. 


SWAPO failed to achieve the two-thirds majority needed 
for it to change the constitution without the approval of 
other parties. It needs the support of seven opposition 
members to win approval for a constitution of its liking. 
But the SWAPO leader Sam Nujoma, says he is not 
looking for a coalition with other parties. Instead he 
wants “patriotic individuals” to join SWAPO’s ranks. 
This suggests that he will put pressure on seven opposi- 
tion members to join SWAPO. Peter Katjavivi, 
SWAPO’s director of research, believes in seeking a 
constitutional consensus with other parties. 


Nuyoma favours a one-party state “if the people want it”. 
Katjavivi favours multi-party democracy. 


Katjavivi is no friend of Nujoma, who unceremoniously 
fired him in the 1970s as SWAPO’s London representa- 
tive for no apparent reason. He is close to senior figures 
such as SWAPO’s foreign secretary, Theo Ben Gurirab, 
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who is himself at odds with Nujoma over the delicate 
issue of the SWAPO dissidents who were allegedly 
tortured and killed. Gurirab says those responsible 
should be brought to justice. Nujoma refuses to reopen 
the issue. He is supported by hardliners such as Hadipo 
Hamutenya, the information secretary. 


Opposition to Nujoma may also come from another 
quarter: the younger SWAPO members who were elected 
to the constituent assembly. Among them are Danie 
Botha, a white university lecturer, and Ben Ulenga, 
leader of the Namibian Mineworkers’ Union. They are 
going to insist on being consulted by Nujoma before he 


sets policy. 


* SWAPO Facing Opposition on Draft Constitution 


34000889B London WEST AFRICA in English 
27 Nov-3 Dec 89 pp 37-38—FOR OFFICIAL USE 
ONLY 


[Article by Michael Wolfers in Windhoek: ““Swapo Takes 
Stock”’] 


[Text] The mood at Swapo [South-West African People’s 
Organization]’s election headquarters was sombre on ‘he 
night of the election count as early results came in from 
the smaller districts. An eventual victory was never 
seriously in doubt, but it was soon clear that Swapo 
would not gain the two thirds Constituent assembly 
majority needed to have an undisputed say over the 
independence constitution and forms of future govern- 
ment. A healthy simple majority of 10 seats in a 72- 
member Assembly was still cause for rejoicing in the 
streets of Windhoek and Katatura, and for quiet satis- 
faction from Swapo’s President, Sam Nujoma, cheerfully 
accepting the fruits of nearly 30 years of political and 
military exile. 


More than half of Swapo’s total vote came from the 
single heavily-populated Ovambo district, and this inev- 
itably raised comments about ethnic voting patterns, 
with Swapo’s favourable showing elsewhere in the 
country attributed to support from migrant Ovambo 
workers. The reality is more complex. 


Swapo did win more than 90 percent of the vote in 
Ovamboland, but also won national support; in a 10- 
party contest it was the leading or second party in 19 out 
of the 23 electoral districts. In Karasburg where many 
South African residents came across the border to vote, 
Swapo was pushed into third place by the right-wing 
white Christian vote (ACN [Action Christian National]). 
In Rehoboth, the second runner was a minor party (FCN 
[Federal Convention of Namibia]) whose president is a 
local favourite son. In Kaokoland the second runner was 
NPF [National Patriotic Front], and in Outjo it was 
UDF [United Democratic Front], a party identified with 
Damara support. The DTA [Democratic Turnhalle Alli- 
ance] took votes among urban whites, Hereros and in the 
farming areas. Farmers tended to isolate their workers 
from Swapo’s election campaigners and are believed to 
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have exerted pressure in favour of the DTA, whose key 
figure, Dirk Mudge, is a prosperous white cattle farmer. 


Assembly seats were allocated by ©: viding the total of all 
votes cast for all parties by 72 to establish a quota, then 
dividing the votes of each party by the quota. The initial 
calculation placed 69 candidates in the Assembly, 
leaving three seats to be allocated. The latter places were 
filled by allocating one seat each to the parties with 
successively the largest balance of unallocated votes. 
This formula brought in the lawyer, Veruiii Rukoro, of 
NNF [Namibia National Front], and an additional can- 
didate for DTA and ACN. The third force in the 
Assembly, the UDF of Chief Justice Garoeb, won four 
seats outright. 


The scattered allocation of seat; outside the two largest 
parties raises questions of voic-catching and coalitions 
within the Assembly convened in its first session of 
November 21. The Constituent Assembly proclamation 
works against candidates crossing the floor with a require- 
ment that “a member shall vacate his seat if he no longer 
represents the registered party in the Assembly by which he 
was nominated as a candidate in the Assembly”. 


Swapo appears content to use its simple majority to 
exercise its will on procedural matters, but to use gentle 
persuasion to secure the necessary two-thirds vote for the 
final adoption of a constitution. The Swapo Central 
Committee has met to consider its Assembly strategy 
and priority concerns for the constitution. 


Nujoma has repeatecly expressed his readiness to bring 
non-Swapo personalities into the process of debate and 
consultation-and eventual government. Swapo’s flexi- 
bility can be seen in the candidates’ list elected to the 
Assembly; it includes four women (the DTA have one 
woman in their 21 elected candidates), a mix of black, 
white and coloured candidates, professionals, farming, 
church and trade union figures, personalities from the 
external and internal wings of the movement. 


The task of the Assembly is to draw up a constitution, 
adopt that constitution by a two-thirds majority of its 
total membership, determine a date when Namibia shall 
be declared independent under that constitution and 
establish a government. 


The constitution will be expected to conform to the 
so-called 1982 principles, laid out in a letter of July 12, 
1982, to the UN Secretary-General from the former 
‘Contact Group’ of five Western members of the Secu- 
rity Council (Britain, Canada, West Germany, France 
and the US). The principles were accepted at the time by 
Swapo and are close to the principles reiterated in 
Swapo’s election manifesto launched in July this year. 


The anxieties Swapo does feel are not so much with the 
procedures of the Constituent Assembly as with the 
residues of colonialism and the attitude of the former 
occupying power, apartheid South Africa. Violence 
resumed in the north in mid-November with attacks, 
apparently with some form of police connivance, on the 
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homes of prominent Swapo figures and assaults on 
leaders including newly-elected members of the 
Assembly. The final withdrawal of the official South 
African military contingents, confined to bases during 
the election process, was begun on November 18. The 
armoured columns were travelling only as far as the port 
of Walvis Bay, held by South Africa and ciaimed by 
Swapo as part of Namibia, or just across the southern 
border into South Africa. 


Swapo complained of South African attempts to entice 
former Koevoet members to leave for South Africa with 
their families, and similar encouragement to the so- 
called ‘Bushmen’ (used in military operations against 
Angola and against Swapo before the ceasefire) to move 
to new homes. 


With the example of South African destabilisation 
against such independent neighbours as Mozambique 
and Zimbabwe, Swapo leadership sees the manoeuvre as 
the first stage of the creation of a destabilisation force 
against an independent Namibia. Nujoma is already 
questioning what he describes as an artificial economic 
dependence on South Africa, urging that a future 
Namibia should increase domestic food production and 
limit importation of processed foods from South Africa. 


He indicates that committees will be established to 
advise on whether the South African Customs Union 
(Sacu) offers benefits to Namibia, and whin Namibia 
will be able to have its own central bank and currency 
rather than be tied, as at present, to the South African 
Rand. Namibia, with an inherited administra‘ive debt, 
will find independence a costly matter and the a'‘titude of 
the South African political and military estat lishment 
will have a strong impact on the cost 


* Prospects for Country’s Returnees Viewed 
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[Article by Jeff Crisp] 


[Text] As their homeland heads ervously towards the 
UN-supervised elections scheduled for November, an 
ambitious programme designed to repatriate thousands 
of Namibian exiles is drawing to a close. 


“It has been a very tough operation, but a very successful 
one,” explains a spokesperson for the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the Geneva-based 
agency responsible for organising the homeward move- 
ment. “Under the terms of Security Council Resolution 
435, the refugees were all supposed to come back in a 
six-week period beginning in mid-May. But that 
schedule didn’t take account of the fighting in April or 
the difficult logistics to be found in the region.” 


Scattered Over 41 Countries 


Despite these obstacles, UNHCR had transported nearly 
41,000 exiles back to Namibia by 15 September, the 
closing date for electoral registration. Most of them, 
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around 36,000, came from Angola, with a further 3,000 
arriving from Zambia. Another 4,000 refugees, many of 
them students, have returned from no fewer than 41 
different countries around the world, notably Botswana, 
Cuba, East Germany and the UK. 


“Some refugees may choose to go back under their own 
steam, and others, especially those who are completing 
courses abroad, may delay their return until after the 
elections,” explains Kolude Doherty, the Nigerian 
UNHCR official co-ordinating the operation in Geneva. 
“But the real objective has been to give as many Namib- 
ians as possible the opportunity to go home, to settle 
down there and to participate in the electoral process.” 


To ensure that this timetable could be observed, 
UNHCR has been running one of the most complex 
airlifts ever undertaken in Africa. 


Refugees who wish to return have been taken by road to 
departure points in their country of asylum: Luanda and 
Lubango in Angola, and Lusaka in Zambia. They have 
the option of three entry points in Namibia: the capital 
city of Windhoek, in the central part of the country; 
Grootfontein, in the north-east; and Ondangwa, near the 
Angolan border. A small number, primarily Swapo 
[South-West African People’s Organization] members 
escorting cars and other communal property, have 
crossed into northern Namibia by road, passing through 
the border post at Oshikango. 


According to UNHCR estimates, up to 350 inward 
flighis will be required to complete the operation. Pas- 
senger aircraft have been chartered from the Angolan 
national airline TAAG, from Zambia Airways and from 
the Swiss aviation company Zimex. Much of the refu- 
gees’ luggage has been flown in by the Sao Tom-based 
cargo carrier Transafrik. The estimated budget for inter- 
national air transport alone is in the region of $10m. 


But that is not the only cost involved. Once they have 
arrived in Namibia, the former exiles are taken to nearby 
reception centres, where they are given cooked meals 
and household items such as blankets, mattresses, 
buckets and bowls. 


Monthly Ration for a Year 


UNHCR also helps the new arrivals to make contact 
with their families and friends, arranges transport back 
to their own town or village, and will be providing them 
with a basic monthly ration for a year after their return. 
The final bill for the operation is expected to be in the 
region of $38m. 


Finding this kind of money has not been too much of a 
problem. ‘We have had very strong support from over 
30 countries in Europe, North America, Asia and 
Africa,” comments Nicolas Bwakira, UNHCR Chief of 
Mission in Windhoek. “U?NHCR has been able to mobi- 
lise over $31m in cash, and we are also receiving supplies 
valued at $4m from the World Food Programme.” 
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Heading the list of donors are the Nordic countries, with 
a joint contribution of $10m, followed by the U‘S. 
($5m), Japan ($2.6m), the European Community ($2m) 
and Canada (US$1.6m). 


In northern Namibia, from which most of the returnees 
originate, the operation has gone almost exactly to plan. 
Most of the returnees have stayed for just three or four 
days at the reception centres before moving out and 
making their way back to their home areas. 


Some are collected by friends and relatives and therefore 
have no trouble in finding somewhere to stay. Those 
with nowhere to go are taken to local churches and 
schools, where temporary accommodation is available. 
According to one experienced relief worker in Ondan- 
gwa, “It’s one of the smoothest operations I’ve been 
involved in.” 


Rush on Windhoek 


Further south, the operation has proved a little more 
problematic. Following the clashes between Swapo guer- 
rillas and the South African Defence Force in early April. 
many of the refugees who had originally opted to fly into 
Ondangwa changed their minds and chose Windhoek 
instead. And once there, they proved reluctant to move 
on. The reception centre quickly became overcrowded, 
and in early July, flighis to Windhoek had to be sus- 
pended. 


AB talked to returnees in Windhoek at that time, and it 
became clear that reluctance to leave the reception 
centres was the result of several considerations. Some 
wanted to stay in the capital to look for a job or to 
campaign for one of Namibia's proliferating political 
parties. Others said that they had lost contact with all 
their relatives and now had nowhere to go. But the 
majority believed thai it was still not safe to go back to 
the north, citing the continued presence of koevoet, the 
notorious South African counter-insurgency force. 


But the blockage in the south was soon cleared. Fol- 
lowing the suspension of flights into the capital, 
UNHCR’s efforts to reunite the returnees with their 
friends or family were stepped up, while the UN Secre- 
tary-General and his special Represeatative in Namibia, 
Marti Ahtisaari, sought improvements in the security 
situation through high- level negot‘ations with the South 
African administration in Namibia. 


Positive Assessments 


Significantly, when a group ©. six returnees travelled 
from Windhoek to the north in mid-July, they returned 
with a very positive assessment of the situation. “I went 
to Ovamboland and saw things for myself,’ one of them 
told AB. “Everything seems good enough for me to go 
and join my family, so I’m leaving on the first bus.” 


Julius Mtuleni, Treasurer of the influential Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, confirms this opinion. “The atmo- 
sphere has improved a lot since April,”’ he told AB. “Of 
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course, there is still a general level cf intimidation, but it 
does not appear to be directed spertfically against the 
returnees.” 


As the electoral campaign builds up, the political tem- 
perature is undoubtedly rising, especially in the north of 
the country. While koevoet activities have been curtailed 
to some degree and the UN presence has been rein- 
forced, recent incidents suggest a growing potential for 
conflict betwe: “wapo supporters and members of the 
rival Democray. _\rnhalle Alliance (DTA). 


And as the repatriation operation draws to a close, more 
questions are also being raised about the economic 
Situation and the impact of the 40,000 former exiles. 


Most of them have been living for a decade or more in 
large, communally organised refugee settlements, with 
relatively sophisticated health and educational facilities. 


Will they be prepared to live in the underdeveloped rural 
areas of northern Namibia, where the homesteads are 
isolated and the public services are rudimentary? Or will 
they drift into the townships and shanty towns, joining 
the already swollen ranks of the unemployed—a third of 
the economically active population, according to one 
recent survey? 


The omens are not too good. A recent UN Developr.ent 
Programme (UNDP) study concludes that the loss of 
revenue caused by the withdrawal of the South African 
military—estimated at R20m ($7.1m) a month—and the 
arrival of the returnees could mean that 60,000 people 
soon have no means of supporting themselves. 


According to Namibian economist Dr Fanuel Tjingaete, 
the broader economic background gives little scope for 
optimism. The country’s population growth rate has 
reached 3 percent per annum, while economic growth 
stands at just | percent per annum. The public debt was 
R900m (now $320m) last year, almost one third of the 
territory's GDP [gross domestic product]. 


The social consequences of these trends are inescapable. 
As Tjingaete explains, Namibia has a severe shortage of 
low-income housing and other social services. “The 
returning refugees are not going to help this problem,” he 
warns. 


Looking to the future, it is clear that substantial amounts 
of foreign assistance will be available to Namibia's first 
independent government. In fact, the north of the 
country has been literally invaded by diplomats and 
development-agency representatives looking for ways to 
spend their money. 


But there is a dearth of reliable information about 
Namibia’s social and economic situation, and therefore a 
serious danger that external assistance will be poorly 
deployed. According to UNDP, a number of specific 
questions have to be answered: 


¢« What are Namibia's foreign-exchange reserves, and 
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how will they be separated from those of South «© Will Namibia continue to use the rand, and what 

Africa? arrangements are there ‘or a currency-issuing 
¢ How is south Africa’s claimed R300m contribution to authority? 

the budget deficit calculated, and how much of this + What indebtedness, external and internal, would a 

expenditure relates to military spending and expa- new government inherit? 

triate salaries? 
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« What technical and professional skills exist amongst 
Namibia’s black population, both inside and outside 
the country? 


E.igh Hopes 

Of course, development is a human process, not just a 
financial or technical one. And Julius Mtuleni believes 
that the returnees could have a very positive impact on 
Namibian society. “Many of them are coming back with 
high expectations,” he explains, “and during their period 
of exile, many have developed a keen awareness of the 
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need for education and training. We hope that this 
attitude will spread to other sections of the population.” 


Ilunga Ngandu, head of the UNHCR office in Ondan- 
gwa, agrees. He adds that the returnees will actually 
“attract” additional foreign assistance to the north. He 
notes that “70 percent of the returnees are expected to 
settle in this part of the country and this means that there 
is a great deal to do in areas such as education, training, 
housing, employment and income-generation. For the 
returnees, the journey home is just the beginning of the 
story. 
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Benin produce his papers and identified himself simply as 


* Struggle To Succeed Kerekou Said To Heat Up 
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[Article by Paul Michaud: “War Over Benin Succes- 
sion””’] 

[Text] One sure sign that Mathieu Kerekou will not long 
remain Benin’s Head of State—a position he’s held for 
close to 17 years—is the insistence with which France 
has been preparing his replacement. A number of poten- 
tial pretenders are being contacted, among them former 
Benin heads of state Emile Zinsou and Sourou Apithy, 
not to mention Fidel Quenum, the long time (Paris- 
based) head of the Parti Communiste Dahomeen. But 
the man who, in the estimation of most Benin-watchers, 
is the most likely successor to Kerekou, Ceptain Ada- 
bour Kossa, seems determined to succeed though he has 
the support of no country in particular. As he recently 
told NEW AFRICAN, “although I count one day on 
having good relations with France, the United States, 
Britain and the other great powers, it is essential that 
Mathieu Kerekou be dismissed from power solely by our 
people. Dahomey, the name I intend to give back to our 
country, belongs only to the Dahomeyan people, *Daho- 
mey first for the Dahomeyans!* 


The French, however, don’t seem to want it that way, 
and have been pulling out all stops to see that Kossa, and 
the Mouvement Beninois pour la Liberte et la 
Democratie (MBLD), which he heads, comes under their 
control. 


Kossa’s Paris-based spokesman, Vigan Akowe, has been 
on a number of occasions accosted in the streets of the 
French capital by mysterious white Frenchmen who say 
they represent the government of France, and that the 
MBLD had better become less incependent and subser- 
vient to the French secret services. 


Strange Connections 


A man identifying himself as Commissaire Principal 
Lambert, and saying he watches over African opposition 
movements for the French FBI, the Direction pour la 
Surveillance du Territoire (DST), even showed his iden- 
tification papers, when accosting Vigan last November, a 
card indicating he was a fully-fledged member of the 
French Gaullist party, the Rassemblement Pour la 
Republique (RPR), and implied he was close to Charles 
Pasqua, the former tough-talking French interior Min- 
ister known to be building up a highly-sophisticated 
intelligence-gathering network for the French right in 
Fraxcophone Africa, supposedly in collusion with the 
Mos sad, the Israeli secret service. 


On another occasion, on 30 April, the day following a 
mysterious burglary of his apartment during which his 
briefcase was taken, the MBLD spokesman was visited 
by another mysterious French emissary, who refused to 


Monsieur Gerard, and an agent of the French CIA, the 
Direction Generale pour la Securite Exterieure (DGSE) 
told Vigan that if he did not decide to “cooperate” withe 
the French, his address would be turned over to the 
Benin secret services who might be tempted to kidnap 
him and return him forcibly to Cotonou, where a student 
who had been arrested for distributing MBLD iracts was 
recently found dead in his jail cell. 


To add insult to injury, both men assured Vigan they 
were acting in the name of the French Government. 
Although according to government officials contacted by 
NEW AFRICAN, the two men are probably acting for 
the French right wing opposition, which was long asso- 
ciated with such methods. 


As for Ababou Kossa, he has secretly quit Paris, and is 
rumoured to be at times im Lagos, and at others in 
London, where he maintaias quarters at Carlton Gar- 
dens, the residence during the 1940s of the man he 
considers to be his principal model, Charles de Gaulle. 


Burkina Faso 


* Reasons for Attempted Coup Failure Explained 
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[Article by Elimane Fall: “Burkina: Why the Putsch 
Failed”; first paragraph is editor's lead] 


[Text] Elimane Fali attempts to piece together the story 
of the tragic events of 18 September in Ouagadougou. 
And Blaise Compaore, questioned by Siradiou Diallo, 
gives his version of the facts. 


There was no military music to mark his stage entrance 
following a 15-day tour in Asia, to Peking and Tokys« 
among other places. No arms raised as he descended the 
ramp. No handshakes for government members or the 
many personalities summoned to the Ouagadougou air- 
port. No quick bite in the room of honor. None of the 
liturgy that surrounds the return of a head of state to his 
country. 


For Blaise Compaore’s return on 18 September at 9:30 
p.m. was preceded by rumors of a plot engineered by his 
companions in arms, Commander Jean-Baptiste Boukari 
Lengani, army chief of staff and minister of national 
defense, and Captain Henri Zongo, minister of economic 
promotion. And on 18 September, those rumors were 
substantial enough to bring Blaise Compaore’s personal 
airplane, a Boeing 727, to a halt ai the end of the landing 
strip, its lights doused. 


The echoes of the rumor were also great enough to move 
a few Po paracommandos, loyal to Blaise Compaore, to 
board the back of the plane and ask the Burkinabe head 
of state and his wife Chantal to climb into an unmarked 
vehicle. Destination: the Entente (Agreement) Council, 
headquarters of the Popular Front. 
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On the way, the president was briefed on the broad 
outlines of what was then taken to be a real putsch 
attempt, but for which not the slightest move had yet 
been made. One of the supposed masterminds of the 
coup d’etat, Captain Zongo, was, moreover, present at 
the airport for the welcoming ceremony when the presi- 
dential plane touched down. 


He was also present on that 18 September at 10:00 p.m. 
when the men in charge in the regime met in the 
ministerial council room at the Entente Council. The 
meeting was initiated by Gilbert Gu:nguere, commander 
of the Po paracommandos, secretary of defense and of 
Popular Front security and, above all, trusted arm of the 
head of state. 


Zongo was even seated at the side of Blaise Compaore, 
who presided over the meeting organized to help him 
understand what had been plotted or was yet being 
plotted against him. Lengani, on the other hand, was 
absent. Needless to say, for the officials seated around 
the table, there was no doubt that the number-two man 
in the Popular Front’s hierarchy had fled. There seemed 
even less reason for doubt as word had it that, convinced 
of the failure of his heinous crime and surrou..ded in his 
retreat at the high command, he had jumped out a 
window of his ofi: ce and gone to hide in the home of one 
of his bodyguards. 


That, in any care is what Compaore says (see page 7) 
[not reproduced}, even though some sources indicate 
that Lengani, in fact, went to the residence of an indi- 
vidual, where his aide-de-camp telephoned a lieutenant 
who came to get him. Others claim Lengani was actually 
arrested during the evening of 17 “eptember. It doesn’t 
matter. Whethe: he fled or not, Lengani did nt get far. 
Gilbert Guinguere’s men, who also picked up “ongo at 
his home, prevented him from doing so. 


That brings us to Tuesday, 19 September, 2 a.m. Lengani 
and Zongo give their testimony to the president's secu- 
rity officers. “I feel,” said Lengani in particular, “that I 
was played a trick. It is very important: a trick in which 
I was pushed to the fore, perhaps the better to dupe me. 
I believed in the sincerity of certain comrades.... They 
were talking as if there were a crisis faced with which I 
had to assume my responsibilities.... [as published] Per- 
haps I was naive in opening up to comrades I thought 
were sincere....” In this case, Gilbert Guinguere and 
Henri Zongo. 


And Lengani went on to say that he simply wanted “the 
president to be taken alive so he could explain himself to 
the revolutionaries.”’ That is undoubtedly what Henri 
Zongo wanted too: according to the bimonthly 
AFRICAN LETTER, he agreed in principle with such a 
course of action. To his mind, the only one likely to not 
“endanger the lives of innocents.” 


His confessions, like those of Lengani (it was, in fact, as 
confessions that their testimonies were interpreted), 
were broadcast 20 Septernber on national radio. An hour 
of recorded statements to which mosi of the some 8 
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million Burkinabes listened with virtually unanimous 
indifference (even though that hour of “truth” earned 
Lengani and Zongo a walk before the firing squad shortly 
afterward.) 


Are Burkinabes tired of a revolution which, since 4 
August 1983, has ceaselessly devoured its children? Are 
they fed up with the “rectification” that has been under 
way in Ouagadougou for exactly 2 years under Blaise 
Compaore’s guidance? Only one thing is sure: they can 
no longer quite keep track of it. When asked about plots 
attributed to some of their leaders and benefiting others, 
about their dreams of political democracy, their daily 
problems, their future, they generally make an evasive 
gesture and heave a fatalistic sigh. 


No, really, in this whole saga they see nothing more than 
a settling of scores between some “higher ups from on 
high,” quarreling over prerogatives and leadership 
behind the smokescreen of a discourse whose twists and 
turns have long been familiar to them. 


Official explanations that Lengani and Zongo wanted to 
restore a “fascistic power,” cries of “Shame on the 
m‘litaro-fascist powerseekers, shame on the anti- 
denocratic and antipopulist reactionaries” change 
nothing. They are neither in the conspirators’ camp nor 
in that of the authentic “rectifiers.” They simply behave 
like spectators, or very nearly. 


The government in power lets them, fully aware of what 
it is doing. Of course. In that it is unlike Sankara’s 
government, which extolled the participation of all in the 
revolutionary process of the time. Thus, eveiything is 
being acted out among a quarter-fraction of young 
officers anxious to settle their own differences, favoring 
the interests of some over those of others. 


And the others? First of all, Commander Lengani, who 
received Captain Guinguere in his office 15 September. 
The army chief of staff tried to persuade Compaore’s 
righthand man. He was convinced he had succeeded 
after several hours of conversation. Next, Captain 
Zongo, who returned from Paris the same day on 4 
regular Air Africa flight. He had spent 5 days there with 
his family after taking leave of President Compaore 
before the end of his tour. The day after his arrival in 
Ouagadougou, he received a telephone call from Len- 
gani, whom he met on the 17th. 


The others? Gilbert Guinguere again, expected by Len- 
gani on the same day, 17 September, but who apparently 
did not see the man in charge in Compaore’s absence. 
Guinguere, in his capacity as head of presidential secu- 
rity, called a meeting in the afternoon of the same day. 
All the unit and garrison chiefs in Ouagadougou partic- 
ipated in the meeting to prepare Compaore’s arrival. 


It was a technical meeting that quickly turned to political 
debate. Guinguere refered to a “plot” in which certain 
officers were said to be mixed up. The gendarmerie 
commander, Jean-Pierre Palm, felt accused. He heatedly 
replied that he had nothing to do with it and that an 
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explanation should be demanded of the chief of high 
command of the Popular Front, Jean-Baptiste Boukari 
Lengani himself. 


The latter was arrested the same evening on Guinguere’s 
orders. The version to the effect thai Lingani was not 
arrested until after Compaore’s return, may be forgetting 
this meeting, thereby lending credence to the argument 
of those who are astonished that Commander Lengani 
would confide in Guinguere and who suggest without 
hesitation that the ministers of defense and economic 
promotion fell into a trap. 


In support of their viewpoint is the hurry that seemed to 
characterize the attempted coup. But also the fact tha 
Lengani and Zongo, two of the Burkinabe army’s best 
officers, did not gather the greatest possible number of 
partisans before embarking on such an adventure and 
that they did not stage the coup during Compaore’s 
absence. 


Their conviction is in no way shaken by evidence of the 
guilt of the two men. Particularly not by the piece of 
paper on which Lengani allegedly scrawled provisional 
measures should the putsch succeed: dissolution of the 
Popular Front and affiliated organizations; dissolution 
of the government and creation of a new governing body, 
the People’s Revolutionary Council (CRP); closing of 
national borders; the imposition of a curfew from 7:00 
p.m. to 6:00 a.m.; the preservation of international 
accords; and surveillance of Joanny. The latter probably 
means Louis Joanny Yameogo, named commander in 
chief of the armed turces on 21 September. 


Just as unconvincing to their minds is France’s role in 
the attempted coup, even though there a dispute exists 
between Paris and Ouagadougou. The level of French aid 
has not budged. Compaore is still stinging from the snub 
of not being invited to the bicentenary festivities of the 
French revolution. And Jacques Pelletier has still not 
visited Burkina since his nomination as French Minister 
of Cooperation. 


This explains a chill, but does not constitute reasons for 
a putsch. Moreover, no more than the relations that 
Lengani and Zongo allegedly maintained with Boukary 
Kabore, military head of the clandestine “Sankarist 
Movement” created in August of 1988, and who is now 
a refugee in Ghana. The “Lion of Bulkiemde,” who tried 
military resistance against Compaore’s regime in 
October 1987, does not trust Lengani. He considers him 
a “traitor”—which does not stop Ouagadougou from 
seeing Ghana’s hand in the putsch. This is certainly 
baseless, since Captain Rawlings was himself busy elim- 
inating certain officers in his entourage, suspected and 
ultimately accused of endangering state security. 


That leaves the fact that Lengani tried to contact Kabore, 
notably by telephone. But the call was taped by presi- 
dential security agents, commanded by Guinguere, who 
had been keeping an eye on Lengani for a long time, on 
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Compaore’s instructions. The defense minister was, 
moreover, aware of it and had requested his retirement 
in early 1988. 


After Compaore’s refusal to let him go, he decided to 
transfer Guinguere to the command of the Dori unit, in 
the north. Guinguere refused to obey, backed by Com- 
paore. During this time, Zongo refuted rectification. “I 
don’t know what rectification is,” he said, ‘1 am con- 
tinuing to do what I did before.” That is, during Thomas 
Sankara’s time. This may explain why he no longer 
hesitated to criticize the government's economic poli- 
cies, particularly in the ccuncil of ministers. 


In fact, Lengani and Zongo were largely suspected of still 
harboring, on the sidelines, affinities for loyalists of 
former president Thomas Sankara. They were also dis- 
satisfied with the arrogance of the Po paracommandos, 
accused of behaving like untouchables lords. Was it to 
regain real control of them or to win the friendship of 
their commander, Captain Guinguere, that Lengani 
sought to collaborate with the latter? 


Whatever the case may be, Guinguere reported (or 
pretended to report) Compaore’s every act to Lengani 
and eventually convinced him that “even the Po com- 
mandos” were ready to drop the president. And Lingani 
fell for it. The more easily as he did not at all appreciate 
the turn quickly taken by the Rectification: the opportu- 
nity given to some right-wingers to return to the political 
scene. 


Thus you have the lawyer Herman Yameogo, son of the 
country’s first president, Maurice Yameogo, in the gov- 
ernment’s good graces. The organization he heads, the 
Movement of Patriotic Democrats (MDP), was recently 
admitted into the Popular Front and could serve as a 
springboard for the return of Yameogo, father. Gaetan 
Ouedraogo, son of the former National Assembly presi- 
dent, Gerard Kango Ouedraogo, was named Burkina’s 
ambassador to the United Nations. 


Were Lengani and Zongo threatened by these men? 
Nothing is less likely. What is perfectly probable, on the 
other hand, is that they were felled by the bullets of their 
former companion-in-arm’s sycophants. More than ever, 
Compaore remains the man in charge of a Burkina that 
definitely never seems done with “rectifying” itself. 


* Kabore Criticizes New Rule Under Compaore 


34000186B London WEST AFRICA in English 
6-12 Nov 89 p 1850—FOR OFFIC/AL USE ONLY 


[Text] Ben Ephson spoke with Captain Boukary Kabore 
in Accra, exactly two years after the death of Captain 
Thomas Sankara, then Head of State of Burkina Faso. 


Captain Kabore, now 39, was tne commander of the 
airborne paratroopers based at Kundugu and com- 
mander of the Third Military Region in Burkina Faso. 
He fought on the side of Captain Sankara and fled to 
Ghana after Sankara was killed. During the two-hour 
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chat, Captain Kabore, a tall man of medium build, 
seemed relaxed and confident. 


Asked to recall the last time he spoke to Captain Blaise 
Compaore he replied: “I last spoke to him about two 
years ago today, to be exact, around 6.30 pm, when | 
telephoned him to find out what had happened. At first, 
I got Jean-Baptiste Lingani on the line and when I asked 
where Sankara was, he passed me onto Blaise. I asked 
him where Sankara was, and he told me that Sankara was 
dead. I asked him why and he said that he sent the boys 
to go and arrest him but fighting had broken out and 
many people had died. Blaise said his forces lost a lot of 
men, so did Sankara’s and finally, Sankara himself died. 
I told him that he must be joking, but if what he said was 
true about Sankara’s death, then I did not know what he 
was going to tell the people the next day. Blaise then said 
he would like me to come to help him write what he 
would tell the people the next day. I told him I would not 
be part of it and that I was resigning, but said that if the 
people had to fight against him, I would lead them to 
fight against him.” 


There were unconfirmed stories at the time that Sankara 
knew he was going to be killed. I told Kabore that he had 
failed to protect his president. He sat up, lit a cigarette 
and said: “It may seem strange, but it is true, because he 
[Sankara] knew he was going to be killed. When we made 
him aware of the position he felt very sad because he 
thought he had the support of Lingani and Zongo, but he 
felt if they were willing to take part in such a plan to kill 
him, then it was okay, that he preferred to die.” 


Defence minister, Major Jean-Baptiste Boukaryu Lin- 
gani, 43, and Minister for Economic Promotion, Captain 
Henri Zongo, were, with others, recently executed by 
firing squad for attempting to plan a coup d'etat against, 
Compaore. Captain Kabore does not seem surprised at 
this turn of events because he claims that two years ago 
Compaore’s plan was to kill Sankara, Lingani and 
Zongo. Because of the resistance put up by Kabore’s men 
at Kundugu, Compaore had to co-operate with Lingani 
and Zongo, but to Kabore: “It was only a matter of time 
for him to get rid of them. What has happened now is 
just the development of Compaore’s plans”. 


Asked whether the situation was now stable, Kabore 
shook his head. “I don’t think so because, as I said 
Compaore originally wanted to kill Sankara, Lingani and 
Zongo and make the Commander of the Revolutionary 
Committees, Assenye Bonyessan, his number two man. 
But with the development of the situation, Captain 
Gilbert Dienguere, head of security, seems to be the 
nuiiider two, so there still has to be a resolution between 
Dienguere and Bonyessan. Until some resolution is 
done, I do not think the situation is stable”’. 
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Captain Kabore felt that Compaore hatched the coup 
plot to enable him to kill Lingani and Zongo. Kabore 
said, according to information he had received from 
Burkina Faso, Compaore intentionally sent civilians to 
tell Lingani that things were bad and after persistent 
reports, Lingani called the army officers and told them 
that the people were dissatisfied, so Compaore was to be 
arrested. Captain Dienguere was reported to have asked 
Major Lingani as to what should be done in case Com- 
paore resisted arrest, to which it was decided he should 
be killed. 


Kabore then posed a question. “If Captain Dienguere 
did not agree with Lingani, how could Lingani plan to 
stop Compaore’s plane at the end of the runway without 
arousing the head of security’s concern?” 


Kabore laughed at reports that he had a hand in the 
recent coup attempt. “Il am surprised that attempts are 
being made to link me up with it. During the events of 
October 15, 1987, Lingani commanded action against us 
at Kundugu—how can I plan with the person who 
attempted to kill me? If there are problems, they reflect 
contradictions among the ruling group in Burkina Faso 
and it has nothing to do with me whatsoever.” 


Although he denied any connection with the coup 
attempt, Kabore said if he had the chance to seize the 
power, he would do it “‘to free the people of Burkina Faso 
who really have the need for it”. 


On how he would do this, the Captain said that if the 
people were ready to move, he could lead them. Asked 
whether he was waiting for the people to be ready or he 
going to mobilise them if he said: 


“I think the problem is a little delicate. But when I say | 
am ready to lead them, it’s really the same thing I told 
Blaise that if the people have to fight against him, I shall 
lead them because I have to fight with them. Now that I 
am outside, there is a certain risk going back inside to try 
to organise them. But I am still observing the situation. 
I can say that when the situation arises, I can be with 
them within a day to lead them and fight with them.” 


Asked if he expected any help from the Ghanaian 
government when you decide to move, he lit a cigarette, 
stroked his beard and sat upright. “This is a delicate 
situation, but it is not only for the Ghanaian government 
but for all governments who consider themselves friends 
of the Burkinabe people. But I hope that when we start, 
we shall have the moral support of the countries who 
consider themselves friends of the Burkinabe people”. 


Kabore had a message for Compaore—*Tell him that he 
needs courage to continue his misdeeds because all is not 
lost and we believe that we shall overcome”. Asked to 
whom the ‘us’ referred, the Captain smiled and said: 
“The ‘us’ is the people of whom I am a part”. 
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Guinea For bilateral aid, France is far ahead with $18.5 million 


* Planning Ministry Supplies Economic Figures 
90EF0075A Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 


MEDITERRANEENS in French 8 Sep 89 
p 2587—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] During the past 12 months, the rate of inflation 
rose to 32.7 percent. The target increase, limited to 25 
percent for the current year, now appears impossible to 
achieve. During the first half of the year, inflation 
attained 20.8 percent, as compared to 15 percent for the 
same period in 1988. 


Experts at the Guinean Planning Ministry have revised 
certain economic forecasts under the second phase of the 
Structural Adjustment Program (SAP): 


¢ The GDP [gross domestic product] will increase 
between now and 1993 by 4 percent a year on average 
(+5.2 percent in 1988). Since the rate of growth of the 
Guinean population is 2.8 percent a year, the average 
increase in per capita GDP (currently estimated at 
$330) will be 1.2 percent a year. 

¢ The rate of the Guinean franc, fixed at 595 Guinean 
francs to $1 in July 1989, will rise to an average of 650 
Guinean francs in 1990 and 750 in 1991. 

e The money supply (money and quasi-money) will 
increase from 77.5 billion Guinean francs in 1988 to 
109.3 billion in 1989 (up 41 percent). 

¢ Net foreign assets, estimated at 25 billion at the end 
of 1989, should, along with gold reserves (16.8 billion 
Guinean francs) offset Guinea’s net position with the 
IMF (-30.6 billion Guinean francs). 

¢ Domestic credit will rise by 18.2 percent in 1989, 
from 74 to 87.5 billion Guinean francs (public sector 
-12.2 percent, private sector +48.6 percent). 

¢ The government financial deficit will account for 5.1 
percent of GDP in 1989, at 78.6 billion Guinean 
francs (including subsidies). 

e The trade balance will see its positive balance decline 
from $109.7 million in 1989 to $5.8 million by 1993, 
under pressure from imports that should grow at 5.9 
percent a year, while exports will increase at the same 
time by 1.3 percent a year. 

¢ The external debt (not including the debt contracted 
with the USSR) will account for 76-77 percent of 
GDP over the period 1988-1991. 

¢ The debt service will go down by 39.6 percent in 1990 
and account for 54.7 percent of exports. 


As for financing in the form of technical assistance, it 
amounted to $71.9 million in 1988, comprising $24.2 
million in multilateral aid and $37.7 million in bilateral 
aid. 


In the area of multilateral aid, the UNDP [United 
Nations Development Program], World Bank, and EEC 
account for nearly 90 percent of the total with $8.6 
million, $8.2 million, and $4.5 million, respectively. 


or 50 percent of the bilateral aid and 30 percent of total 
financing in the form of technical assistance. French aid 
is provided by the FAC [Aid and Cooperation Fund] 
($11.3 million in grants), the CCCE [Central Fund for 
Economic Cooperation] ($6.9 million in loans), and the 
French Association of Progress Volunteers ($0.3 million 
in grants). The USSR is in second place, with $4.4 
million, followed by the FRG ($3.5 million). 


* Kuwaiti Development Projects Listed 


90EF0075B Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 6 Oct 89 
p 2850—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] The emir of Kuwait, Sheik Jabir al-Ahmad al- 
Sabah, accompanied by a Kuwaiti delegation of about 30 
people, including the state minister in charge of the 
affairs of the Council of Ministers, Rashid ’Abd-al-Aziz 
al-Rashid, Finance Minister Jasim Muhammad al- 
Khurafi, and the state minister in charge of foreign 
affairs, Sa’ud al-’Usaymi, arrived in Guinea on 27 Sep- 
tember. They were greeted by General Lans?na Conte. 
The emir is currently serving as president of the Organi- 
zation of the Islamic Conference (OCI), of which Guinea 
is a member. 


The Guinean delegation, headed by Transportation and 
Telecommunications Minister Facine Toure, submitted 
a series of priority projects valued at a total cost of $100 
million to the Kuwaiti delegation. These projects include 
construction of the 75-megawatt Garafiri hydro-electric 
dam and the second stage of construction of the Seredou- 
Thuo road. Oiher projects presented involve education 
(projects to build 400 rural classrooms and to renovate 
the university) and heaith (renovation of a hospital at a 
cost of $20 million). During conversations with Sheik 
Jabir, General Lansana Conte requested Kuwait’s assis- 
tance in setting up a development bank in Guinea, where 
there are only commercial banks at present. 


At the end of his trip to Conakry, the Kuwaiti emir 
granted 6 million francs to Guinea and made a number 
of firm commitments, including financing the second 
stage of the Seredou-Thuo road for $85.5 million. 


The emir subsequently left for Mali and then Niger. 


* Agreement Signed With FRG for Three Projects 


9OEF0075C Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 6 Oct 89 
p 2850—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] The FRG has granted Guinea financial assistance 
amounting to 7.2 million Deutsche marks to enable this 
country to carry out three projects, under the terms of an 
agreement signed on 16 September in Conakry by Ibra- 
hima Sylla, minister of planning and international coop- 
eration, and Hubert Beemelmans, ambassador to Con- 


akry. 
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Part of this financial aid (4.4 million Deutsche marks) 
will enable the government to continue its efforts to 
improve the living and health conditions of the people in 
Mamou prefecture (300 km northeast of Conakry). 


Two million Deutsche marks will go to finance studies of 
bilateral projects of the experts responsible for con- 
ducting strategic planning projects in the mining sector 
(especially gold) in the southeast of the country and the 
National Cartography and Surveying Office. 


As for the remainder (800,000 Deutsche marks), it will 
be used to continue support for the energy sector in 
Conakry, which experiences periodic blackouts. This 
sector has received a total of 40 million Deutsche marks 
in regular assistance from the FRG since 1979. 


The minister of planning and international cooperation 
expressed his government’s gratitude to the FRG and 
added that his country would like Bonn to provide 
financial aid for the Garafiri dam project (300 km north 
of Conakry), scheduled to be completed in 3 years. 


* Saudi Arabia Finances Islamic Center 


90EF0075D Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 20 Oct 89 
p 2973—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] The first stone of what is to be the largest Islamic 
center in West Africa was laid on 14 October in Conakry. 
This center, including a one-fioor, |2-classroom school 
building, an administrative building, a library for 200 
readers, and a 500-seat amphitheatre, is a gift from the 
Saudi Government. The total cosi of the project is over 
$3.7 mallion. 


Guinea-Bissau 


* Agreement Signed With ADF for Three Loans 


QUE FO0074A Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 6 Oci 89 
p 2850-—FOR O/ FICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] 


ADF: Three Loans Amounting to $37.60 Million 


The African Development Fund (ADF) granted Guinea- 
Bissau three loans totaling $37.60 million. It also signed 
a protocol agreement ith that country. 


The two first loans will be allocated to the financing, 
respectively, of the second phase of the structural adjust- 
ment program ($17.21 million) and of a project of the 
Ministry of Planning ($7 19 million, $4.741 million of 
which as a gift). 


The third loan, amounting to $13.20 million, will make 
it possible to upgrade basic education and professional 
training. 
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The loans awarded to Guinea-Bissau by the ADB (Afri- 
can Development Bank) now number 21, for a total of 
$125.174 million. They are repayable in 50 years with a 
10-year grace period. 


* New Heads for Electricity, Water Company 


90EF0074B Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 6 Oct 89 
p 2850—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


{Text} 
EAGB: Two Frenchmen Appointed to Management 


Two French technical advisers in Guinea-Bissau, Fran- 
cois Bouge and Alain Didier Laurent, were appointed as 
heads of the Guinea-Bissau Water and Electricity Com- 
pany (EAGB) by the Guinean Council of Ministers. 


According to an official communique, Bouge will act as 
general manager and Didier Laurent as director of the 
EAGB Program Research and Development Depart- 
ment. 


The text indicates that the appointment of the two 
Frenchmen wil! make it possible to guarantee the effi- 
cient operation of the country’s energy infrastructures. 
Guinea-Bissau has been receiving technical assistance in 
that field from France since 1986. The latter also 
financed the completion of the power station in Bissau. 


* Foreign Workers, Volunteers Listed 


QOEF0074C Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 20 Oct 89 
p 2973—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] Jose Alvarenga. general manager for cooperation, 
announced in Bissau on 16 October that Cuba, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Portugal were the countries 
that sent the most technxal advisers to Guinea-Bissau 
since its independence in 1973. According to Alvarenga, 
the first three countries mentioned work within tradi- 
tional ties of friendship and support in the development 
of Guinea-Bissau. The monthly salaries of the technical 
advisers range from 9,000 to 55,000 French francs and 
are secured through a World Bank loan and a gift of the 
Swedish International Development Agency (ASDI). 
Huy ver, the manager indicated that, in many cases, the 
salaries of the technical advisers were assumed, totally or 
partially, by the country of origin. The number of 
technical advisers arriving annually in Guinea-Bissau 
comes to 500. They are assigned in priority to the health, 
natural resources, industrial, rural development, and 
agricultural sectors. 


* Cashew Crop Sale Halted This Year 


90EF0074D Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 20 Oct 89 
p 2973—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] Guinea-Bissau produces 18,000 tons of cashew 
nuts; it ranks sixth among world producers. The Guinean 
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dealers decided not to sell this year’s national crop of 
cashew nuts in order to prod the buyers into raising the 
price of this product on the international market. 


According to a Bissaun dealer, Fernando Mandinga, the 
decision not to sell the stocks was taken by the Guinean 
dealers to protest the low prices that buyers were offering 
this year, ranging from $450 to $820 per ton, as com- 
pared to $1,250 in 1987. 


Mandiiga also complained about both the 20-percent 
drop in the price of the nuts on the New York and 
London commodity exchanges and the other 45-percent 
drop being considered by the buyers. He stated in 
conclusion: “We know that cashew nuts are not quoted 
on the commodity exchanges and that the prices offered 
vary from one country to the next, but we cannot accept 
what is being offered to us.” 


According to the AFP, the decision not to sell their 
stocks of cashew nuts received the endorsement of the 
Guinean Economic Coordination Ministry. It was also 
announced in Bissau that these dealers created a Council 
for the Promotion of Guinea B:ssau’s Cashew Nuts 
Exports (COPEC). This organization will make it pos- 
sible for these dealers to have full say when negotiating 
with the buyers. 


The Guinean dealers are also considering, in a not too 
distant future, bringing awareness of this situation to 
their counterparts in the other cashew-nut-producing 
countries, for the purpose of creating an international 
organization for the defense of their interests. Tanzania 
and Mozambique, ranking third and fourth, respec- 
tively, among world producers, are already amenable to 
this idea. With 200,000 tons per year, India heads the 
world’s producers of cashew nuts, followed by Brazil 
(150,000 tons), Tanzania (40,000 tons), Mozambique 
(30,000 tons), Kenya (25,000 tons), and Guinea-Bissau 
(18,000 tons). 


* Project To Improve Portuguese-Language Studies 


QOEF0074E Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX FT 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 20 Oct 89 
p 2973—FOR OFFICIAL USF ONLY 


[Text] 


Portugal: Project for . + eae of 


The Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation of Portugal! will 
finance a project aimed at improving the teaching of 
Portuguese in Guinea-Bissau’s secondary schools, as 
announced on 4 October by Eduardo Marca! Grilo, 
director of cooperation of that foundation. 


This three-phase program is to begin this year. The 
towns of Bissau and Canchungo in the northern part of 
the country will be the first to be involved. In addition to 
the improvement of the current programs, a new meth- 
odology for the teaching of Portuguese is scheduled, as 
well as the distribution of texts to the pupils and of 
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manuals to the teachers. The latter’s training could be 
carried out either in Portugal or locally in Guinea- 
Bissau. 


Ivory Coast 


JEUNE AFRIQUE Assesses Cesareo’s ‘Fall’ 


AB2012135989 Paris JEUNE AFRIQUE in French 
11 Dec 89 pp 18-20—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


{Christine Kerdellant article: “Ivory Coast: The Fall of 
the Emperor of the Public Works Department.” } 


[Excerpts] “I asked to leave. I have not been dismissed. 
Honestly, I am very tired. I am going back to France for 
treatment. But I remain on excellent terms with the 
president and | hope to return from time to time to 
Ivcory Coast for specific missions.” This was stated by 
Antoine Cesareo when contacted by telephone in 
Abidjan on | December while explaining his departure 
following the communique issued by the Council of 
Ministers which announced that he was ending his 
functions at the head of the Directorate and Inspectorate 
of Public Works [DCGT]. [passage omitted] 


During the “Days of Dialogue” last September, various 
speakers had sharply criticized him and Houphouet- 
Boigny listened to all of them carefully. They denounced 
the DCGT as a veritable “State within a state,’ and as 
some kind of “another presidency.” Cesario was publicly 
disowned and, at the age of 59, he was to face humilia- 
tions as never before during his 25 years spent in Ivory 
Coast. Thus, the ceremony for the handing over of keys 
of the basilica for which Casario had been prepaniiig for 
several weeks and which was scheduled to take place on 
10 December, was cancelled ai the last minute by the 
“Old Man,” with several foreign guests noi having tume 
to cancel their tnps. However, Cesano showed them 
round the basilica project, hoping that the head of state, 
who was ai his Yamoussoukro palace, not far from the 
basilica, would join the sight-seeing tour. The guess 
waited from 1130 until evening...in vain. It was only the 
following day that Houphouet-Boigny agreed to receive 
them at his palace. 


The fall of Cesario became complete on 11 November, 
the day when, through a notice in FRATERNITE 
MATIN. he learned that henceforth Moise Koumoue 
Koffi, the new minister of economy and finance, was 
exciusively entitled to conduct loan negotiations with 
international money lenders. The communique stressed 
that no other personality would henceforth be allowed to 
conduct them in the name of Ivory Coast.... Indeed, this 
is the major cause for Houphouet-Boigny’s discontent 
with this Corsican born in Gafsa (Tunisia) who had 
behaved as a righter of wrongs charged with protecting 
Ivory Coast: He had gone too far and done too much. 
And what does it matter that the Old Man personally 
encouraged him in this, charging the DCGT with mis- 
sions beyond its responsibilities as the number of infra- 
structural works dwindled. From a directorate charged 
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with assessing and controlling road or building projects, 
the DCGT had become a full-fledged and large-scale 
institution (Employing a total of 1,300 people!) respon- 
sible for all technical, economic, and financial feasibility 
Studies in the most diverse sectors; from education to 


agriculture.... [passage omitted] 


Things started going wrong when, at the president's will, 
Cesario became a kind of handman of the Republic. “It 
was difficult to do otherwise, Cesareo said arly 
November, when he already knew about his departure. 
When you start paying attention to and exa™ining a 
project in all its aspects, you must implement i: fully.” 
This means that when one is trying to save money one 
does not feel like wasting it at the same time. 


But everyone was not of the view that Cesareo was free 
of blame in his sector. Some people challenged the 800 
billion CFA [African Financial Community] francs 
“Caesar” is said to have helped his “country” save. 
Although they have admitted that by mercilessly com- 
bating overinvoicing and overpricing, he helped make 
substantial savings, they have remarked that sometimes 
quality was sacrificed for price. Some roads built by 
inexperienced enterprises had to be rehabilitated after 2 
years. They have also blamed him for not playing the 
normal game of cooperation, that is he failed to train 
Ivorian engineers to take over later on. Indeed, the 
DCGT has about 100 foreign engineers who have been 
appointed to the most important exercutive positions. 


The Ivorians were not the only ones bothered by 
Houphouet-Boigny’s superman who, according to a 
statement by his wife Therese, would get up every day at 
0300 to work, trying almost an purpose to wake up 
everyone in the house. The World Bank officials he met 
annually for negotiating loans, accused this high-ranking 
French functionary who considered himself an Ivorian 
of posing as the head of delegations, in place of the actual 
ministers. [passage omitted] 


Officials of the African Development Bank, on their 
part, are said to have been forced to finance one of 
“Caesar's” pet projects, namely the soya project worth 
25 billion CFA francs. [passage omitted] Finally, an 
allegation which has no doubt been fatai to a man wiiose 
success was based on an unflinching integrity, he has 
been accused of “taxing” the projects to fill the director- 
ate’s coffers. The recurrent budget of the superinstitution 
is indeed said to have become considerably lower than 
its real costs. But this and many other accusations have 
not been substantiated. 


There is one thing that is certain, French public works 
enterprises—le Bouygues and others like Dumez—could 
hardly forgive Cesaero for not favoring them in awarding 
contracts. “French authorities more and more rarely 
extend credit facilities to projects,” Cesaero defended his 
position. “In view of the financial difficulties being 
encounterered by the Ivory Coast, it was logical that we 
preferred recourse to the services of companies which 
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themselves provided financing for projects for work of 
equal quality work and price. This is the case with Italy, 
for example.” 


Indeed, for a long time now, Cesareo had ceased to be in 
the good graces of the French. The Socialist prime 
minister, Pierre Mauroy, had during his 1983 visit to 
Abidjan, warned Felix Houphouet-Boigny against the 
intransigence of his “‘joker.”’ The “Old Man” had given 
this then final answer: “I personally accept responsibility 
for him!” At the time it was said that the president had 
stated that never in his life time would the DCGT fall 
into the hands of an Ivorian. However, persistent rumors 
in Abidjan have it that Aziz Thiam, son of the former 
information minister, is to be the new DCGT boss. Both 
Cesareo’s succession and the DCGT’s future are more 
complex issues than they appear to be. For in his own 
small way, “Caesar” was a Kamikaze. He played for 
Houphouet-Boigny a role that no Ivorian would have 
been able to play. Who, in his place, could have run the 
risk of attracting so much rancor? But he, Cesareo had 
nothing to gain or lose. He served as a front for the head 
of state, focusing all the disaffection of ministers on 
himself whereas he was just implementing the presi- 
dent’s own directives. “I am the most detested man in 
Ivory Coast, he was fond of saying, as through he was 
proud about it. 


Cesareo’s departure means the disappearance of a pro- 
tector. Houphouet-Boigny is certainly aware of this and 
parted relunctantly with the man that many people 
ended up understanding was one of his “secret weap- 
ons.” 


* Cries for Change Prompt Cabinet Reshuffle 


9OEFO0084A Paris JEUNE AFRIQUE in French 
16 Oct 89 pp 29-34—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Article by Siradiou Diallo: “The Ivory Coast: 
Houphouet’s Hour of Truth”] 


[Text] As on the eve of any cabinet shakeup, since 28 
September Ivorians have been in the grip of a veritable 
prediction frenzy. Up and down the ladder, everyone is 
speculating about who is on the way out, who will stay 
on, and who the newcomers will be. 


While the “mighty” tremble in fear over the possible loss 
of their posts, the lowly are already jumping for joy at the 
thought of seeing heads roll, even if they personally have 
nothing to gain. Marabouts, fetichists, and other miracle 
workers are doing a brisk business selling amulets, gri- 
gris, and magic potions said to protect those in danger 
from the calamities of disfavor. 


On 28 September, President Felix Houphouet-Boigny 
did indeed laconically declare: “On 15 October, there 
will be a cabinet shakeup.” Ivorian public opinion, 
thirstier than ever for change, remembers nothing about 
the day but that decision. And yet, it was no more than 
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an observation concluding the notorious “days of dia- 
logue”’ that began 5 days earlier in the main conference 
room of the presidential palace in Abidjan. 


As on the occasion of each of these “high masses” of the 
FDCI (Democratic Party of the Ivory Coast), of which 
Felix Houphouet-Boigny has been the respected leader 
for some 40 years, over 2,000 delegates from the far 
corners of the country representing all socioprofessional 
strata came together for a diagnosis of the Ivory Coast’s 
political, economic, and social situation, a diagnosis as 
far-reaching as it was profound. 


For the past 6 years or more, while the country has faced 
one of the most serious crises in its history, the “Old 
Man” deemed it fitting to hear the analyses, criticisms, 
and suggestions of qualified representatives of the 
nation’s live forces. Nor did they disappoint him, on the 
contrary. Refusing (much to his credit) to allow certain 
officials of the single party to prevent speakers from 
expressing themselves as they pleased (which they tried 
to do), the chief of state went the extra yard. 


As he had promised in addressing the opening session of 
this “family reunion,” the Ivorian president listened to 
everything the 23 spokesmen had to say, without inter- 
rupting or giving any hint of his own feelings about 
remarks made by all. For the most part, the 23 speakers 
never hesitated to say what they thought of the way their 
country was being run. Without ever departing from the 
total respect, not to say almost religious devotion, paid 
to the Old Man, nevertheless the speakers nailed his 
ministers and aides. 


Going over the latter’s administration with a fine- 
toothed comb, they spared no aspect of Ivorian society. 
management of the government, the administration, 
public and private enterprises, and even institutions. 
Nor did the constitution escape the orators’ sagacity. 
Paul Aikoto Yao, spokesman for the deputies, former 
minister of national education, and now one of the vice 
presidents of the National Assembly, took up directly the 
ordinarily forbidden subject of who takes over if the 
presidency should fall vacant. 


“There is still doubt about the efficacy of an interim 
president (in this case, the president of the National 
Assembly),”’ he said, “who cannot (during his minimum 
4S-day and maximum 60-day term) modify the makeup 
of the government, even if he faces declared opponents.” 
Under such circumstances, the deputies proposed to 
revise the provisions of Article 11 of the constitution so 
as to return to those adopted in 1975 and amended in 
1980. Those provisions state that if the presidency 
should fall vacant, then the president of the National 
Assembly would serve out the president's term. 


Concerning the life of the single party in power, all 
speakers without exception condemned its “immobil- 
ity,” “confusion,” “bureaucracy,” and, in a word, paral- 
ysis that now characterizes its internal operations. Cer- 
tain sectional general secretaries went so far as to state in 
conference corridors “that the party actually no longer 
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exists, insofar as one has no idea to whom one should 
address oneself in Abidjan.” 


This thinly veiled criticism was aimed directly at the 
Executive Committee, an unofficial organ set up by the 
chief of state in 1980 for the principle purpose of 
guaranteeing his generalship of the party. All of its 13 
members are chosen by him. What the general secre- 
taries, led by spokesman Adou Menan Basile, head of the 
section of Adjame, Abidjan’s poorest district, want is 
clear: restoration of the post of general secretary of the 
PDCI [Democratic Party of the Ivory Coast]. 


Occupied for over 15 years by Philippe Yace, the st 
was eliminated at the seventh party congress in October 
1980 and its occupant demoted. Since that time, it has 
been the Executive Committee acting in that capacity 
that fulfills the duties of the former general secretary. 
However, in view of the quarrels and rivalries pitting its 
members one against the other, no one has emerged as 
the clear-cut leader. With no one actually leading the 
party, it has since been torn by jurisdictional disputes 
“to the point that there is a visible, disturbing apathy on 
the part of members.” 


Actually, the rivalry pitting members of the Executive 
Committee (13) and the Political Bureau (56) against one 
another is but a reflection of the struggle for power after 
the Old Man is gone. While the backers of the president 
of the National Assembly (Henri Konan Bedie) are 
fighting to see that their candidate is constitutionally 
appointed to serve out the presidential term, his adver- 
saries refuse to admit defeat. 


Some urge the chief of state to appoint someone “respon- 
sible for aiding him in his heavy tasks,” without being 
more specific. In their minds, this could be a prime 
minister or vice president, provided that the appointed 
“heir apparent” is able to shortcircuit Henri Konan 
Bedie, the man who, no matter what else is said, is now 
in the best position in the race to succeed Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny. 


In addition to the party, speakers felt no qualms about 
directly attacking the government. Many condemned the 
“inefficiency,” “‘incompetence,” and “arrogance” of 
ministers and demanded a reduction in the number of 
members of the government. That government now 
numbers 38 men and women for a population of just 


over 10 million! 


Another topic taken up at the conference: the state of the 
Ivorian economy. All speakers emphasized difficulties 
now facing the different economic sectors: difficulties 
mainly stemming from the collapse in prices for raw 
materials, particularly coffee and cacao, still the coun- 
try’s main export products. The crisis, all the speakers 
said, resulted in an appreciable drop in the people’s 
purchasing power, wt st of living has steadily 
risen over the years, nu. » , months. 


This in turn has resulted in higher taxes, growing fraud, 
and the emergence of an underground economy. The 
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sneakers demanded a reduction in taxes so as to stimu- 
iate enterprises and individuals to work harder. “Too 
many taxes kill taxes,” one speaker exclaimed, going on 
to condemn the TVA [value-added tax]. They said that 
Ivorians expect the government to promote the emer- 
gence of a domestic market, “encouraging our fellow 
citizens who are trying to develop small and medium- 
sized agricultural, industrial, and distribution enter- 
prises.” 


The fact, they insist, is that “it is good to have a chain of 
independent, private Ivorian merchants who provide the 
trade in food products or products processed locally.” To 
do so, some representatives stressed the need for more 
effective and sustained cooperation from the Central 
Bank of the West African States (BCEAO) (the issuing 
institute to which Ivory Coast and six other West African 
nations belong). 


Because of its mechanisms for issuing credit to primary 
banks, this institution hinders more than helps develop- 
ment, they complain, if only because of the prohibitive 
rates, called “hellish” in bankers’ jargon, applied to 
establishments behind on their payments. The BCEAO 
should be less greedy, they said, and aid economic 
recovery through more flexible, better adapted mecha- 
nisms, rather than block it by Malthusian regulations 
governing credit and discount rates. 


In the specific area of agriculture, speakers agreed in the 
mai”: On the limitations of traditionnal export crops such 
as coffee, cacao, and wood. Noting the current drop in 
prod ictivity of such crops compared with those of 
competing Asian nations like Malaysia and Indonesia or 
Latin America, they demanded increased efforts in pro- 
ductivity and plant improvement through more dynamic 
research and modernization of production and mar- 
keting circuits. 


Moreover, delegates asked the government to take 
immediate measures aimed at greater diversification of 
crops so as to develop export crops such as soybeans, 
hevea, and oil palms or food crops such as rice, corn, 
manioc, and sweet potatoes. To do so, several speakers 
said, there must be more promotion of the GVC (coop- 
erative groups), “about which there is so much talk but 
very few of which truly exist and operate efficiently,” 
others claimed. 


Whatever the case, they are associations that need orga- 
nization, training, and credit. Most speakers condemned 
the harmful effect of middlemen operating in the rural 
world, mainly Lebanese, but also Ivorians and Africans 
from other countries linked in some way to the former, if 
not actually used by them as fronts. One spokesman for 
the deputies said that there must be “strict control of 
product collection operations and of the identity and 
honesty of buyers, who should be required to provide 
security and guarantees.” 


In order to accomplish all the foregoing, he continued, 
one must first set the price of our products so that the 
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Stabilization Fund (CAISTAB) can honor its commit- 
ments to suppliers, operators, and the stabilization 
policy. This clearly means that purchase prices to the 
producer must be lowered in order to reduce the 
CAISTAB deficit, now waivering between 200 and 300 
billion CFA francs (4 to 6 billion French francs), 
according to experts. Combined with the accrued deficits 
of government budgets, the Autonomous Amortization 
Fund, and the balance of payments, this sum is a great 
obstacle to the country’s economic recovery. Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and World Bank experts estimate 
that the recovery needs financing of some 1.3 billion 
CFA francs spread over 5 years. 


In this time of crisis, many speakers straightforwardly 
demanded a drastic reduction in the government's high 
living, while at the same time condemning its laxness, 
mismanagement, misappropriations, and corruption of 
which they claim most government officials and civil 
servants are guilty. 


To fight this scourge eating away at all levels of govern- 
ment machinery, political as well as administrative, 
Philippe Behibro, prefect of Abengourou and spokesman 
for his colleagues, recommended the formation of a 
corps of uncorruptible “supercontrollers.” In the end, it 
naturally all comes down to knowing where to find these 
rare birds.... 


Happily skipping from the economic to the social 
domain, several spokesmen did not fail to emphasize the 
great difficulties encountered by most Ivorians in their 
daily life, primarily in connection with health care. Some 
claimed that the hospitals are “the government’s poor 
cousins, if not its real unwanted children.” 


Most of those speaking did not beat around the bush in 
pointing out the scarcity and poverty of hospital equip- 
ment, unsanitary conditions at clinics, and the high cost 
of drugs. Some went so far as too claim that the latter are 
being stolen and sold under the table by health care 
personnel. 


The system of education was also raked over the coals. 
Some speakers took advantage of the opportunity to 
emphasize the fact that at the present time, nearly 23,000 
Ivorian high school students have been forced to leave 
their country in order to continue their education in 
neighboring countries, mainly Togo, Mali, and Burkina. 


This is happening, the speakers said, because “something 
is wrong with our system of education’: a lack of 
classrooms and teachers, scarcity of materials, instruc- 
tion ill-adapted to the conditions and needs of the 
country and its enterprises, to say nothing of bottlenecks 
at all levels. The result, with every passing year, is more 
and more unemployed young people poorly trained and 
ill-suited for openings on the market. 


Designed to accommodate 6,500 students, the Univer- 
sity of Abidjan now has 15,000. Due to the lack of space, 
many high school graduates cannot even be admitted. 
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And yet, since independence the Ivory Coast has made 
an exceptional effort far exceeding anything done in the 
subregion. 


Some 15 institutes and dozens of major universities, 
whose modern equipment and performance are on a par 
with many of their counterparts in developed countries, 
now comprise ostentatious facades from Abidjan to 
Yamoussoukro. Despite the fact that with the exponen- 
tial population growth rate these facilities are now inad- 
equate, universities planned for Bouake and Odienne for 
the past 10 years have not yet been built. 


All these inadequacies were pointed out in particularly 
harsh terms by teachers’ union representatives, espe- 
cially Professor Marcel Ette, who demanded application 
of the reform law passed in 1977 but never put into 
effect. According to him, the reform would begin to 
remedy the terrible evils currently besetting the Ivorian 
educational system. To mention nothing but program 
content, it strives to adapt education to employment. 


Nor were the private schools spared. Teachers and 
parents shot off particularly stinging jabs: the high cost 
of education expenses, the low level and careless attitude 
of teachers, and the poor quality of instruction provided. 
Some speakers went so far as to challenge the morality of 
the founders of these schools, whose conduct tney claim 
sometimes borders on “fraud.” 


Others accuse the mutual aid societies, particularly of 
civil servants, of being veritable funds on which certain 
political officials draw at will and without fear or super- 
vision, especially since the contributors, the civil ser- 
vants, fail, either out of ignorance of their rights or 
negligence, to find out what is done with their dues. As a 
result, money earmarked to ease their difficulties, par- 
ticularly in their old age, now lines the pockets of 
unscrupulous officials. 


Another explosive subject taken up by all speakers 
without exception: the lack of security. In recent years, 
Abidjan, Bouake, and the larger cities in the interior 
have all experienced major crime waves. Organized 
criminals well-equipped with all manner of weapons rob 
banks, businesses, private residences, and drivers. 


These criminals operate in broad daylight, shooting and 
wounding their victims before stealing everything they 
see. Consequently, it is not surprising that all speakers 
echoed the feeling of profound trauma now being expe- 
rienced by city dwellers. 


The most outstanding speech on this topic was unques- 
tionably delivered by Yae Delphine, general secretary 
and spokesman for the Association of Ivorian Women. It 
was a heart-rending speech in which she made a direct 
appeal to the chief of state: “Protect us,” she beseeched 
him, “because no Ivorian can now sleep easily. No one 
feels safe at home, at the market, in the office, or on the 
street...” Her remarks did not prevent the spokesman 
for the transporters from condemning the multiplicity of 
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road inspections aimed less, it is true, at sniffing out 
criminals and enforcing transport regulations than at 
blackmailing haulers. 


“You have built fine roads throughout the Ivory Coast 
on which one can travel at great spced and under 
excellent conditions,” the speaker told the chief of state. 
Unfortunately, harassment by highway police has 
reached such an extreme that one wastes all the time one 
tried to save. 


The subject of foreigners living in the Ivory Coast was 
also brought up to the effect that this country “must 
remain a land welcoming all those who participate 
enthusiastically in its development and contribute to the 
peace of its inhabitants.” Speaking on behalf of the 
deputies, Paul Akoto Yao repeated that “our borders 
must remain open to immigrants of quality, remaining 
faithful to our natural sense of hospitality and brother- 
hood.”’ He then observed that “in the Ivory Coast, the 
foreigner is the evildoer who places himself beyond the 
law, outside the bounds of his family and peaceful 
community.” 


Even the excessive burden of Public Works, to quote 
several sneakers, the organization responsible for over- 
seeing government contracts, and, consequently, its pow- 
erful French boss, Antoine Cesareo, were condemned. 
Some claimed that it began by handling technical super- 
vision, then took control of all studies, and was finally 
made responsible for payments. With such concentrated 
power under its hat, Public Works has become more than 
a state within a state, a veritable interim presidency. Its 
general director is a demigod, feared and courted by all 
ministers and high officials wishing to rise in rank or 
remain at court! 


Last but not least among the topics discussed was the 
multiparty system. The speakers, less out of conviction 
than a desire to please the Old Man for whom it is no 
more than “an opinion,” were nearly unanimous in 
bringing it up. They either condemned it in principle, 
viewing the system as “contrary to African conditions 
and culture,”’ or postponed it indefinitely, deeming that 
people are not yet ready {or it in the Ivory Coast or 
anywhere else in Africa. 


The only discordant note in this concert of censure came 
from Professor Marcel Ette. Without being intimidated 
by the assembly of high PDCI muckamucks, the 
spokesman for the university faculty union upbraided 
his audience in these terms: “Your single-party system 
has failed! That is what is responsible for the current 
crisis we are suffering. The time has come, therefore, to 
put an end to the PDCI monopoly over Ivorian public 
life and resolutely return to the multiparty system, the 
basis of true democracy.” 


The upshot of all the foregoing was that the conference 
dialogue was as lengthy as it was enriching and enabled 
representatives of all live forces of the Ivorian nation to 
express themselves. Above all, they were able to do so 
with a remarkable strength of analysis, real frankness, 
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and an acute sense of responsibility. It was something 
never seen anywhere else, at least not within the frame- 
work of single-party regimes in power in Africa, and, one 
must emphasize, is to the credit of Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny. 


After all, he is the only African leader today to agree to 
preside, for 5 long days and without growing angry or 
showing the slightest sign of impatience, over his own 
trial and that of his regime. He had to do it! In a brief 
response at the conclusion of the torrent of criticism, the 
Old Man was, indeed, alternately gentle and caustic, 
soothing and aggressive. He accepted certain suggestions 
immediately and promised to study others within the 
framework of a commission to be headed, it is rumored 
in his entourage, by Arsene Usher Assouan, former 
minister of foreign affairs and a member of the PDCI 
Political Bureau. 


But he alsn feigned to forget several points brought up by 
the speakers, points he undoubtedly intends to push 
aside until acceptable solutions are found. At the outset, 
everyone knew that a seasoned veteran like Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny was not a man to make rash deci- 
sions, much less in the heat of the pressure of an 
assembly, even if it was comprised of men and women 
molded in his own image and who swear only by him. 


The chief of state, nevertheless, took advantage of these 
memorable days of dialogue to announce several mea- 
sures developed over a long period of time. They include 
decisions relating to strengthening security by calling in 
the Army, revising the constitution, and reshuffling the 
government. Above all, there is the reduction in the price 
of cacao and coffee, dropped to 200 CFA francs (4 
French francs) and 100 CFA francs (2 French francs). 


The Ivorian chief of state who addressed his “col- 
leagues,”’ the peasants, on 5 October in Yamoussoukro 
could not do otherwise. What is certain is that he had to 
take that route in order to get the relief of some 600 
billion CFA francs so essential to the revival of the 
economy. Henceforth, the IMF and the World Bank will 
fully support Abidjan, while helping to loosen its finan- 
cial backers’ purse strings. 


* Situation Inside Capital Deteriorating 


90EFOO83A Paris L’'EXPRESS in French 
24 Nov 89 pp 42-44—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Article by special correspondent Marc Epstein: “Ivory 
Coast: Getting Old”] 


[Text] Economic crisis, political uncertainties: the 
African “model” is in bad shape. Hit head-on by the 
collapse of the prices of raw materials. And hanging on 
the fate of a president who has not designated his 
successor. 


The new hospital in Abidjan must be one of the strangest 
on the planet. Located in the sinister Yopougon district, 
on the west side of the economic capital of Ivory Coast, 
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the large white building sits in the middle of an empty 
lot. With 508 beds, a scanner and an air-conditioning 
system, it is at the same time huge, ultramodern, and 
luxurious. A plaque on one of the walls of the entrance 
hail notes the visiting hours: from 1400 to 2000 hours. 
But there is nobody to visit. Because, ever since its 
unveiling with great pomp and ceremony last June, the 
building has remained...empty. The state has no money 
left at all to cover personnel and maintenance costs. 
Inside this establishment without either doctors or sick 
people, dust is accumulating in the operating rooms. 


These days Ivory Coast seems to be living in a kind of 
torpor. The economy has broken down; political life is 
lifeless; the people are disillusioned. The former African 
model—a small island of prosperity and political stabil- 
ity—is in crisis. To the extent that, except for the 
sovereign and his following, the Ivorians are talking 
more and more openly about ‘“‘the post- 
Houphouet-Boigny era.” A subject that used to be taboo. 


“The Old Man,” as he is affectionately called here, 
celebrated his 84th birthday in October (some people 
claim that he is actually 90 years old). He left his country 
for more than 2 months last summer. He was seen in 
France, in Switzerland, and in Italy. Doctors sadly 
declared him ill on seeing his tired body, which, during 
the ceremonies of the bicentennial of the Revolution in 
Paris, was leaning on a cane. Some people saw the 
despondency of a man who is said to have lost his third 
and last sister, Mamie Fefe, a few months earlier. The 
news of her death, which has yet to be confirmed, is said 
to have been a hard blow for Felix Houphouet-Boigny. In 
his ethnic group, the Baoules, the chiefs get their energy 
from the women. 


Ili or not, “the Old Man” is balking at preparing his 
succession. In reading the constitution, the question 
seems already settled. In case of a vacancy at the top, the 
transition will be carried out by the president of the 
National Assembly, specifically Henri Konan-Bedie. The 
latter will have to organize a presidential election within 
60 days. But, in reality, as long as “the Old Man” has not 
publicly chosen his heir, the struggle between the 
“barons” is likely to be rough. Konan-Bedie himself, a 
probable candidate, benefits from a long lead. On the 
condition that he is appointed by the Democratic Party. 
Nothing is less certain. Philippe Yace, president of the 
Economic and Social Council, is said to have been 
pushed out of the race by Houphouet-Boigny himself. He 
apparently criticizes him for his pride and, especially, for 
the fact that he is not a Baoule. The only one left is Jean 
Konan-Banny, the minister of defense and opponent of 
Konan-Bedie... The most pessimistic observers, who are 
often found among the French nationa!s, already antic- 
ipate a military outcome for the inevitable political 
crisis: the army is the sole organized force in the country. 
Ata time when the state may seem in danger of breaking 
up, it will look like a remedy. 


Where does this prevailing atmosphere of impending 
doom come from? After all, the Ivorian economy still 
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holds precious trump cards! After the Republic of South 
Africa, this is where income per capita is the highest on 
the continent. The road network is still excellent. Electric 
power has been brought to a thousand villages. Water 
distribution is provided virtually everywhere. The tele- 
phone system works. In short, it is enough to compare 
the country with those that surround it to measure the 
distance th>t has been covered. But there is no longer an 
“Ivorian miracle.” 


The country is drifting. The continuous collapse of 
coffee and cocoa prices deprives the economic machine 
of its main currency sources. For a little while now, the 
city dwellers have seen farming relatives no longer able 
to make ends meet, descend upon them. Normal. Today, 
one kilogram of cocoa, which was worth more than 2,000 
CFA francs (40 French francs) in the seventies—the 
“miracle” era—is worth one-tenth. The stockpiling of 
cocoa, which was decided on in July 1987 to force a price 
increase, had no effect whatsoever, except perhaps a 
perverted one in that foreign money no longer came in at 
all. Since then, the state has ended the embargo, but the 
total of its debts toward the banks and the exporters 
corresponds to 8 percent of the GNP [gross national 
product]. Without the recent intervention of the World 
Bank and of the International Monetary Fund, the 
Ivorian banking sector was running toward bankruptcy. 
“That would have happened already without the help of 
the French parent companies,” specified a businessman. 


The crisis has benefited the parallel markets. In the 
towers of the Plateau, Abidjan’s “mini-Manhattan,” the 
businessmen were lamenting: “It has become virtually 
impossible to make an honest living,” explained the 
[Ivorian] director of a foreign multinational corporation. 
“The smallest high-capacity business resorts to double 
bookkeeping in order to escape taxation. Without men- 
tioning imaginary payments of back taxes, a veritable 
racket that certain tax officials engage in. Under those 
conditions, there is widespread fraud.” 


The consequences are terrible. Consider cars. Taxes on 
imported cars can be as high as 97 to 106 percent. Result: 
registrations fell to 9,500 in 1988, as against 22,500 in 
1980. Only 7,500 are anticipated this year. Thus, 
according to experts in this sector, the state is now losing 
15 percent of its annual revenues. And that is not all. The 
car fleet is aging day by day, creating a semiclandestine 
market for secondhand spare parts, and multiplying the 
number of accidents...that involves the insurance com- 
panies more and more. 


According to a Western economist, the share of fraudu- 
lently imported goods has gone from 30 to more than 70 
percent in a few years time. Exaggerated? Perhaps. But it 
is enough to take a walk through the enormous harbor of 
Abidjan, which today is virtually deserted, to measure 
the impact of increased customs duties on the economy. 


Another issue of concern: the corruption of the officials. 
Eight months ago, the ambassador of Great Britain 
wanted to give a Land Rover to the minister in charge of 
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the fight against drugs. A present. The car, transported 
from London by boat, is rusting on the docks of the port 
of Abidjan. Why? Because the English refuse to oil the 
paims of the customs officers to clear this “disinterested 
present” through customs. Now it is too late: the min- 
ister has been sacked.... 


It is quite out of the question to lodge complaints against 
such abuses: “The judicial system is grotesque,” said a 
diplomat. The courts issue verdicts that have not the 
slightest justice in them. What is essential is knowing 
how to buy the good judge. 


This is not the end of the list. With the economic erosion, 
the most underprivileged are flocking to the cities. At 
night, the Felix Houphouet-Boigny bridge in Abidjan 
shelters dozens of adolescents abandoned to themselves. 
Insecurity is such that the army has been called in to 
strengthen the police, which is low in numbers and 
poorly equipped. However, here is the problem: “The 
soldiers are not used to maintaining order in the cities,” 
explained a commissioner. “During the first days, if they 
had been left alone, some of them vould have fired at a 
driver for running a red light!” The government has been 
reduced to launching a public collection to come to the 
aid of the forces of order. 


Have the local elites grasped the seriousness of the crisis? 
“Yes,” confided one observer. “But there is no burst of 
civic concern at all. The idea of a solidarity tax is 
unimaginable. The mood is more on the order of every 
man for himself.’ Mercedes and BMW's are more 
numerous than ever in the streets of Cocody, the posh 
district of the capital. Worse: according to a recent 
World Bank report, social inequalities among Ivorians 
have increased. In 1974-1975, the wealthiest 10 percent 
of the population held 37 percent of the wealth. In 
1985-86, this share has gone up to 43 percent. 


Ivorian society is mere schizophrenic than ever. 
Numerous farmers can no longer pay the cost of edu- 
cating their children (books, uniforms...). At the same 
time, the bourgeoisie exhibits carefree myopia, and the 
regime has not lost its taste for “white elephants.” They 
are legion, from the famous basilica of Yamousoukro, 
which is said to have been financed by the personal funds 
of the president of the republic, to the (unusable) dam of 
Kossou, including the magnificent (deserted or virtually 
$0) agricultural college. Major projects, built by foreign 
companies, with loans sometimes guaranteed by foreign 
states. Thus, the famous Yopougon hospital will be 
largely financed by the French taxpayers. 


The experts estimate that, in time, the economic crisis 
can be overcome. But political uncertainty is putting a 
break on the momentum of a large number of foreign 
investors. In late September, Felix Houphouet-Boigny 
invited the respresentatives of civil society to deliver 
their diagnosis on the state of the country. Among the 23 
who spoke up, a few courageous individuals either 
expressed their support of multipartyism—among them, 
Marcel Ette, professor of medicine at the university—or 
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such as Joseph Aka Anghui, head 
little while ago, Ivory Coast had assured for itself the 
of the World Bank and of the International 


support 

Monetary Fund for a series of loans. A little while later, 
Felix Houphouet-Boigny invited the president of South 
Africa for an official visit. In short, “the Old Man” is 
multiplying initiatives, demonstrating in passing that he 
still has a good hold on the reins of power. But what 
about tomorrow? 


During the party’s convention, in the fall of 1990, he will 
say whether he will or will not once again be a candidate 
to succeed himself. In Yopougon, the hospital will prob- 
ably remain closed forever. 


* Kone Acts To Halt Crime, Improve Police Images 
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[Article by Salif Bargery] 


[Text] Practically every inhabitant of Abidjan has either 
had a personal encounter with armed robbers or knows 
at least one person who has, in recent times. 


As a spate of armed robbery spreads across the country, 
visitors, tourists and inhabitants are really worried about 
the ability of the law enforcement agents to protect life 
and property. 


In the last couple of months, hardly a day passes without 
the press carrying gory details of armed robberies. In 
December, eight masked bandits burst into the Societe 
Ivoirienne du Banque in Adjame, a suburb of Abidjan. 
They disarmed the police guard, forced open the doors of 
the bank and scooped up bags containing more than | 50 
million CFA (L300,000) in cash. With pistols blazing, 
four bandits then fled by car, and another four by motor 
cycles. 


New Frontier of Crime 


Majo: Richard Pyle, an American security expert com- 
mended, “Violent organized robberies are the new fron- 
tier of organized crime in Cote d'Ivoire.” 


Since the beginning of the year, there have been 48 
robberies Cote d'Ivoire. Sometimes the robbers enter 
banks or big shops as customers, then put on their 
balaclava masks and announce a hold up. 


Others break into banks, pharmaceutical siores and 
government designated shops, tie up the guards and 
collect every available coin. And all of the ups seem to 
have the same ending: a successful getaway. 


Ivorian officials say that the upsurge in old-fashioned 
robberies is a direct result of the introduction of effec- 
tive, modern security devices elsewhere. “When some 
targets become too difficult for common criminals, they 
aim at more accessible targets such as banks and shops”, 
said the Minister of National Security, General Y oussouf 
Kone. 
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The Government has detailed over 1,000 policemen to 
patrol Abidjan and an extra 200 to guard shops and 
banks but policemen in Abidjan already have to cope 
with an upsurge in small-time crime and the reinforce- 
ments soon find themselves trying to cope with petty 
crime. Last year tourists were robbed at the rate of 15 per 
day in Abidjan. 


John Walsh, an engineer with British Telecom was 
chased to his hotel and stabbed to death and the police 
have not been able to trace his assailants. 


The new breed of trained robbers will be difficult robbers 
will be difficult to outsmart. Officials are convinced that 
the fact that the thieves’ activity has been largely con- 
centrated in Abidjan indicates that they are linked to 
organized crime syndicates. 


Killed in Front of Friends 


In one of the more bizarre incidents, a Ghanaian busi- 
ness woman, Madam Afua Konadu was pursued into a 
house full of people. The poor woman was then shot 
dead anJ four inmates were seriously wounded by flying 
bullets. The robbers made away with 300,000 CFA. 


Last December the press was agog with the story of two 
French university lecturers gunned down after refusing 
money. 


Reports about police ineffectiveness are as numerous as 
incidents of robbery. In a bid to polish up the image of 
the police, the Director General of “Surete National”, 
Mr Bechio, recently ordered the removal of the ubiqui- 
tous road blocks where law enforcement has turned into 
an excuse for harassment. 


The image of the police suffered a major dent on 
Christmas eve, when a number of armed policemen 
appeared to have deliberately fired at a group of people 
at a party in Treichville, an Abidjan suburb—three 
people including a lady lost their lives. 


Another charge against the police is that they collude 
with robbers. There is ample evidence that many robbers 
use weapons originally supplied to policemen. It is 
reported that policemen rent out their guns at 50,000 
CFA per night. 


National Security Minister, General Youssouf Kone has 
ordered a full scale anti-robbery operation throughout 
the country as a result of the recent upsurge of armed 
robbery incidents in certain parts of the country. 


“An all out war has been declared against men of the 
under-world who are in the habit of not only dispos- 
sessing innocent citizens of their property, but also 
taking their lives in cold blood”, he said. 


General Kone has also directed the establishment of a 
complaints bureau ‘n all police commands to speedily 
deal with all compla,ts about policemen of all ranks. 
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Nigeria 


* Crackdown on Intellectual Radicals Draws Fire 
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{Article by Jato Thompson: “Crackdown on Radicals”; 


[Text] Nigeria’s military government is drawing tight 
parameters for the return to civilian rule. Apart from 
reducing parties to only two, it is cracking down on 
radicals in teaching, universities and the professions and 
stopping the voice of dissent and criticism from making 
itself heard, as Chief Gani Fawehinmi’s case reveals. 


Nigeria's growing army of radical intellectuals has never 
been fully accepted in the society by the authorities. 
They have until recently only been tolerated. These days 
even that is a luxury. Radicals are hounded everywhere, 
clearly putting their resilience under extreme strain. 
They are blamed for most things that go wrong on 
university campuses—and recently in society in general. 


The radicals however, indicate that they never had 
illusions about absolute freedom. They recall that as 
chief of army staff, General Ibrahim Babangida warned 
soldiers against what he described as “undue radical- 
ism”. And this has become perhaps, the most discussed 
issue since the President came to office. 


The warning may have been directed at soldiers, but it 
also underscored the President's underlying dislike for 
proponents of alien ideologies or those who seek revolu- 
tionary ways of tackling the country’s problems. Radical 
intellectuals have seen their status fall from being con- 
sidered first as undesirable elements, then as trouble- 
makers and these days as enemies of the state. 


Virtually, all recent demonstrations on university cam- 
puses have been blamed on the radicals because they 
advocate resistance to everything they see as worsening 
the lot of the poor. They are preparsd to challenge 
anything from free enterprise, to th< introduction of 
specific policies and the control of the organs of state. 


The radical intellectuals were of course, loudly critical of 
the Second Republic. The impression this gave was that 
they supported the military overthrow of the civilians 
who had run the country aground. But they insist that 
there is little difference between the civilians and the 


military who belong to the ~~ ruling class, and that 
changes between then. 2: uy of personality and 
style rather than substanc » { .ndamental change is 


expected from either group,” ©1¢ prominent radical 
insisted. 


It is for this reason that the radicals have relentlessly 
criticised the present military administra..on especially 
for introducing the Structural Adjustment Programme 
(SAP). They have over the years argued that the SAP is 
foisted on the nation by the IMF and the World Bank. 


The government’s denial has been drowned in the 
ensuing uproar and in the suffering inflicted on the 
people. 


Violent Face-Off 


The face-off began with the violent student demonstra- 
tions in Ahmadu Bello University (ABU), Zaria last 
year. Speaking at a convocation several months later, 
President Babangida accused the radicals among the 
university teachers of teaching radicalism. And the 
authorities of the university promised subsequently to 
flush out radical mercenaries. The radical teacher 
Patrick Wilmot was the first victim of this policy. He was 
removed as teacher and at the same time deported to 
Britain for fear of his outspoken Marxist views. 


The government also moved against the Academic Staff 
Union of Universities (ASUU) dominated by radical 
intellectuals. The union was accused of being behind 
protests against government policies, especially over 
increases in the price of fuel. ASUU was banned as was 
the Nationai Association of Nigerian Students (NANS). 
Also, former ASUU president Festus Iyayi, the common- 
wealth literary award winner, was fired. Although the 
reasons for his dismissal was attributed to other things, it 
was thought that his agitation through ASUU were the 
real reasons. . 


In the meantime, political activities were heating up. 
And those radicals who saw this as an opportunity to 
work their way into positions of influence were in for a 
shock. First, the President indicated that among others, 
he would not hand over power to those he classified as 
radicals or extremists. 


The government then announced through the Education 
Minister Jibril Aminu that all university teachers, like 
other employees of the government, were forbidden by 
law from taking part in partisan politics. If any of them 
wanted to engage in politics, Aminu said, such a person 
should resign from the university where he was teaching. 
The teachers were given until the end of May to either 
withdraw from politics or face official action. Soon after 
the expiration of the deadline, a circular was despatched 
to university vice-chancellors asking them to monitor 
the activities of their employees and compile a list of 
erring teachers for scrutiny by the National Universities 
Commission before they were sacked. The radical 
teachers see this as a ploy to flush anyone the govern- 
ment does not like out of the university system. 


The first such victim fell in early June. He is Yusuf Bala 
Usman, the brilliant and respected history teacher at 
ABU. He was simply told in the letter retiring him that 
he was being sacked “in the public interest”. However, it 
was clear that apart from being an unrelenting critic of 
government policies, he was involved in partisan poli- 
tics. He was openly named as protem National Secretary 
of a political association; the Peoples Liberation Party. 


The government also has critics in other professions. 
Here, two persons stand out. First, Gani Fawehinmi, the 
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rich Lagos lawyer who has single-handedly challenged 
many government actions and policies, accusing it of 
many offences and seeking to prosecute two security 
chiefs for the alleged murder of journalist Dele Giwa. 
For the latter, Fawehinmi was recently fined N6 million 
by a court at the instance of the curity chefs who 
claimed that he had libelled them. «hen he was detained 
and brought to trial on 18 September for sedition in a 
sensational court case that took the nation by storm. 


Solarin’s Ordeal 


Then, there is the educationist and social critic Tai 
Solarin. In an attempt to get officials to comment on 
damaging documents being circulated during the recent 
riots against SAP, he decided to issue a statement 
repeating information in the anonymous documents. He 
was promptly held and then subjected to an unprece- 
dented televised interrogation by security men. 


One week after his release, he, Fawehinmi and the 
grandfather of Nigerian radicalism, Michael Imoudu, 84, 
were arrested by the police. They had led an impressive 
array of radical intellectuals to a seminar to produce an 
alternative to SAP, which challenged the government. 
But at the last minute, the Nigerian Labour Congress, 
obviously acting on orders from government, declined to 
allow the use of its hall, ironically named after Imoudu. 


Radical intellectuals are still being rounded up by secu- 
rity men. One of them, Mike Orieso of the Universit) of 
Benin turned himself in after his wife and three-week old 
bal/y were arrested to bait him. Many more radical 
teachers are likely to be held and of course fired from 
their jobs. 


But such arrests have a'ready attracted harsh criticisms. 
Nobel Laureat Wole Soyinka variously called it “‘a most 
unwholesome development’, and complained of 
“strong-arm tactics and abuses of secretive powers”, 
while Nigerian Bar Association president Alao Aka- 
Bashorun was worried that “we are moving gradually 
—~ areas where nobody knows what constitu: ; an 
offence.” 


* Obasanjo’s Criticism of Government Backfires 
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[Article by Olugbenga Ayeni in Lagos: “Rumbies in the 
Corridors of Power; The Obasanjo Factor’’} 


[Text] Former head of state, retired General Olusegun 
Obasanjo, has for some time stood out as one of the most 
vocal and unrepentant critics of the controversial struc- 
tural adjustment programme (SAP). He seized every 
Opportunity to vent his displeasure with the economic 
revival scheme and went about it so unreservedly that 
today his commentaries have triggered a backlash from 
some other eminent Nigerians. 
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Close watchers have traced the genesis of the imbroglio 
to the first few months of the present military govern- 
ment when President Ibrahim Babangida announced his 
transition to civil rule programme and set the hand-over 
date at 1990. Soon after, he shifted the transition date to 
1992 in compliance with the minority report of the 
Political Bureau set up in early 1986, which claimed that 
in 1979 the Obasanjo government had handed over to 
civilians in a hurry. In revising the transition date, 
President Babangida said: “What we need is not a 
hand-over programme of the 1979 experience, but a 
broadly-spaced transition...” 


General Obasanjo waited patiently for some months 
before reacting. When he did, he used the occasion of the 
launch of retired Major-General Joe Garba’s book, *Dip- 
lomatic Soldiering’. Obasanjo said then that the 
National Council of State and the Supreme Miiitary 
Council debated the 1979 transition programme exhaus- 
tively. The former Head of State pointed out that Pres- 
ident Babangida had been “an honourable member of 
the august body”’, adding: “I have no recollection of his 
objection to any aspect of that programme then”. 


Gen. Obasanjo did not stop there. He criticized the 
blanket ban on some politicians, saying: “In ideal situa- 
tions, the maturity, experience and exposure of the old is 
complemented with the dynamism, idealism and vitality 
of the new. We have substantially discarded or excluded 
the old, almost all the old, and we are not sure of what 
the new will bring”. 


He then went further to launch his first ever attack on 
SAP. Said he: “Adjustment is part of the process of 
existence. But it must have a human face, human heart 
and milk of kindness and must not ignore what I call 
human survival and dignity—issues of employment, 
food, shelter, education and health”. 


Obasanjo did not shy away from declaring his hatred for 
SAP even during the inaugural Africa Leadership Forum 
in his Otta Farm, where he took the ECA [Economic 
Commission for Africa] boss, Prof Adedeji, to task and 
urged him to find an alternative to SAP for African 
countries. 


Things came to a head a few weeks ago when the 
University of Lagos, in collaboration with the Presi- 
dency, invited Gen Obasanjo to chair a session on 
‘Agriculture and Rural Development’ as part of a sem- 
inar with the theme: ‘Alternatives to SAP’. It was like 
Stirring the hornet’s nest. Obasanjo reacted by saying 
that “the seminar was an exercise in gimmickry, make 
believe, deceit and futility with which I cannot associate 
myself’. He added: “If SAP is working so beautifully, 
why discuss economic recovery programme again? You 
are either part of a game or you are being unwittingly 
naive, whichever one, I decline to be part of it”. 


This did not go down well with some Nigerians while 
others saw Obasanjo’s views as those of the masses. 
Benedict Aro, a political analyst, said: “Since Obafemi 
Awolowo, the people can now look unto Obasanjo as the 
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vanguard of truth”. Howe.er, the second-in-command 
to President Babangida reacted by saying that General 
Obasanjo “understands the process of policy-making 
implementation and conflict resolution more than most 
people... We find it hard to understand why the same 
man, who said nothing during the era of politicians, 
when corruption was endemic and who introduced the 
culture of borrowing into our national life, is today being 
SO critical”. 


Vice-Admiral Aikhomu’s press secretary, Yusuf Mam- 
man, was more direct. He said: ““Obasanjo’s irritation is 
over the scrapping of the import licensing system from 
which he benefited very much”. Though General 
Obasanjo declined to comment on the controversy when 
interviewed by West Africa, he however had earlier told 
The Guardian newspaper that “if Mamman’s comment 
is from Aikhomu, publish it, then I'll reply but I'll not 


speak now”’. 


The New Nigerian newspaper did not spare Gen. 
Obasanjo in a three-part editorial in which it said that 
“Obasanjo’s loyalty to this nation and its corporate 
existence now stands highly questionable”. 


What perhaps triggered the controversy beyond govern- 
ment circles was the comment by Chief T.O.S. Benson, 
First Republic politician and an elder statesman. Chief 
Benson had implored the government to arrest General 
Obasanjo under the powers of Decree 2 for his criticisms 
of SAP. He justified the existence of Decree 2 as “ a 
necessary tool for a government in our present level of 
development”, and wondered “‘why there are two gov- 
ernments in Nigeria, one at Otta and one in Dodan 
Barracks”. 


This, however, offended the Egbe Ilosiwaju Yoruba 
(Association of Yoruba Progressive Leaders) which 
described Chief Benson's utterances as “disrespectful, 
discourteous, self-serving and divisive”. One columnist 
described his acts as “wooing the federal government so 
a the ban on him from taking part in politics could be 
lifted”. 


The call for Gen. Obasanjo’s arrest was supported by the 
Nobel Laureate, Prof Wole Soyinka, who said that if 
Gani Fawehinmi was arrested for trying to organise a 
seminar to find alternatives to SAP, then Obasanjo 
deserves no less. If General Obasanjo’s promise to talk 
later is anything to go by, say some observers, then 
Nigerians can be sure that the last has not been heard of 
the crossfire. He may only be biding his time, waiting for 
an appropriate time and occasion. 


* Efforts To Build Nation’s New Image Reported 
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[Article by Sam Nwanuforo: “Selling Nigeria Abroad”’] 
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[Text] In spite of the significant role which they believe 
Nigeria is destined to play not rust in Africa but also the 
world, successive governments have, curiously enough, 
paid scant attention to the country’s image abroad. Not 
that there is a dearth of solid »istorical experience which 
should instruct the political authoriiies in the wisdom of 


a good image. 


The effectiveness of Biafran propaganda during the civil 
war as well as the efficiency of the public relations outfit 
which the Biafran leadership contracted to plead its case 
in Europe and elsewhere, are too well known and too 
recent to be emphasised here. The cumulative result of 
the scant attention to its image is obvious: in some 
important parts of the world, Nigeria, which prides itself 
as the giant of Africa, is regarded as a country of the 
pathologically corrupt, of brigands, drug pushers, and 
forgers. 


But the official attitude is changing. A few years ago, the 
Ministry of Information, disturbed ai the extremely 
negative reports about the country in the United States, 
hired the services of a well-regarded New York-based PR 
agency. The then Information Minister, Col Tony Ukpo, 
also went On an image repairing tour. And in the last few 
years, the government has begun again advertising in 
leading western publications, the last being the paid 
pull-out in the July 3, 1989, edition of TIME magazine. 


Now, the government has adopted the celluloid medium 
to sell its programmes to the outside world. The Nigerian 
Television Authority has just shown a one-hour film on 
the major programmes which the Ibrahim Babangida 
administration initiated and has been executing. “ Nige- 
ria in Transition” is a film produced by the African New 
File Press Services Limited of London, and is primarily 
meant for international consumption. It is essentially 
concerned with the country’s economic climate—and for 
good reason. The economic crisis and the numerous 
far-reaching and tpold measures to put the economy on a 
sound footing save been the focus of critical attention. 
The documentary ‘raves the origins of the present crisis 
to lack of scnsitivity in the management of the economy 
in the Secor d Republic, the embarkation on grandiose 
projects and the slump in the oil price and oil production 
of the early 1980s. (Oil provides at least 90 per cent of 
foreign exchange earnings.) 


The administration’s economic programmes are predi- 
cated on the philosophy of the Structural Adjustment 
Programme (SAP) which commenced with the popular 
rejection of an IMF facility of $2.8bn, following a 
nationwide debate. SAP emphasis is on self-reliance, 
increase of local content in manufactured goods, diver- 
sification of the revenue base, enhancement of empioy- 
ment opportunities, opening up of rural areas for eco- 
nomic activity and social development, privatisation of 
unviable state enterprises and commercialisation of cer- 
tain government establishments. 


So committed to the increase in local input in manufac- 
tured goods is the government that President Babangida 
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says in the film that companies which cannot rise to the 
challenge of the policy “may have to pack out.” On the 
self-reliance, privatisation and commercialisation mea- 
sures, the President, relaxed, confident and calculated as 
ever, notes: “People wait for the government to do 
everything for them. Even parastatals depend on govern- 
ment subventions.” In implementing the new policy, the 
government began by withdrawing gradually from agri- 
culture, hotel and other sectors where private individuals 
and corporate bodies could give a good account of 
themselves, with the government only concerned with 
providing the general policy guidelines and ensuring 
their compliance. The President is understandably wor- 
ried that Nigeria, the fifth OPEC oil producer and the 
world’s eighth largest crude oil exporter, has all along 
remained a consumer of other people’s goods rather than 
a producer. Conscious of the dangerous implications of a 
mono-economic culture, the government has led in the 
programme of revenue diversification. ‘‘The liquefied 
natural gas and petro-chemical industries provide oppor- 
tunities for export and, therefore, have tremendous 
significance for the economy,” says the managing 
director of the Nigerian National Petroleum Corpora- 
tion (NNPC), Kaduna, Malam Mansura Ahmed. He 
adds: “The diversification programme has opened up 
new vistas for Nigeria’s economy.” 


The Federal Government’s rural development policy is 
dou! tless revolutionary in concept and vision. “No one 
can talk of development without the rural people,” 
argues Larry Koinyan, chairman of the Directorate for 
Food, Roads and Rural Infrastructures (DFFRI). “To 
develop a nation without the rural folk,” he states, “‘is 
like building the foundation of a house on shifting sand.” 
Koinyan also speaks on the food first policy. Calling on 
everyone to get involved, he states the obvious when he 
notes that, “the bulk of the food consumed is produced 
by the rural populace.” The development of the palm 
industry is an area of the agricultural sector to which the 
government, particularly that of Anambra State, has 
paid attention in recent times. It is thought unfortunate 
that Nigeria, which used to be the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of palm oil, should import the item because the 
industry has been greatly neglected, in spite of the 
innumerable industrial uses to which palm products 
could be put. The documentary on Nigeria also recogn- 
ises the pre-eminent role of Fulani herdsmen in protein 
supply. The herdsmen provide the nation with top 
quality meat both for domestic consumption and for the 
export drive programme. 


The establishment of the fertiliser plant in Port Harcourt 
has saved the country plenty of the much-needed foreign 
exchange and is a milestone in the task of establishing a 
solid agro-base in Nigeria. Fertiliser is now sold at 
subsidised rates. The beneficiaries, as in the building of 
dams, are both big and smail farmers. Rice is now grown 
on a relatively large scale, though much needs to be done. 
Wheat, once touted as impossible to grow in the country, 
is widely produced, thanks to the strides made by the 
Research and Development Council which has displayed 
great interest in promoting agro-based products. 
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Under SAP, certain sectors of the economy, like banking, 
have recorded gains but there are those which are, what 
a prominent economist has called, the casualties, prom- 
inent among which is transport. Despite the stupendous 
role it could play in the economic growth and develop- 
ment of the nation, the railway is virtually in shambles. 
Built under colonialism, the rail system is scarcely main- 
tained, its operations are thoroughly archaic and, since 
the colonialists left, it has experienced no expansion. The 
auto industry, once regarded as the technological pride 
of the nation, is also practically in a coma. The Peugeot 
assembly in Kaduna used to produce 270 cars daily, it 
now produces 18. The Volkswagen assembly with a 
production of 50,000 cars yearly now only produces 10 
percent of that figure, according to its deputy managing 
director, Pat Utomi. This is no surprise, given the rise 
sevenfold of car prices since 1985 as a consequence of 
the depreciation of naira value. 


The ambitious Ajaokuta steel industry, the largest of its 
kind in Africa which was conceived to mark Nigeria’s 
technological and industrial breakthrough, has also been 
having problems. However, these are by no means insur- 
mountable. Gen Babangida, who attaches great impor- 
tance to it, states that the government is determined to 
‘make it come off within the lifetime of this administra- 
tion.” 


Though the degree of its success may be debatable, there 
is NO question as to the administration’s commitment to 
the resuscitation of the economy. It has shown under- 
standing of the indispensability of the nation’s economic 
goal to overall foreign policy objectives. External affairs 
minister, Ike Nwachukwu, initiated a vigorous economic 
diplomacy which he, in the film, describes as seeking the 
economic advancement of Africa; a policy which seeks to 
make Nigeria and Africa complemen the world 
economy rather than depend on it. Previously, even 
developments in the international oil market have 
hardly been regarded as matters of as much interest to 
foreign policy makers as to the technocrats in the 
Finance and Economic Planning Ministry. 


Perhaps, more than any other government, the 
Babangida administration has gone out of its way to 
dangle economic carrots before the international com- 
munity. Repatriation of profits is now easier. What is 
more, the exchange rate between the naira and the 
international currencies, observes stock exchange 
director general, Hayford Alele, “m2'..> foreign partici- 
pation in the economy comfortavle. 


As though to strike a harmonious chord with the title, 
this film also focuses attention on various steps taken in 
the march to civil rule in 1992—the establishment of a 
constitution review committee, political bureau, constit- 
uent assembly, directorate for social mobilisation, an 
electoral commission, and the organisation of elections 
to the local government councils. Mamser chairman 
Jerry Gana, mass communication scholar, Alfred 
Opubor and President Babangida express optimism 
about the transition to civil rule. “Il am confident it will 
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succeed,” says the Presid: nt, who insists that the two- 
party system which the Ar.ned Forces Ruling Council 
has decided upon for the country does leave the people 
with a choice. 


The quality of “Nigeria In Transition,” technically and 
editorially, is quite high, the comportment and com- 
ments of some of the speakers impressive. Unlike many 
similar documentary films, it is no crude propaganda. 
The film sets a standard for Third World governments 
interested in using the celluloid medium to inform and 
explain to the international community the economic 
Opportunity available in their countries. 


* Creation of Human Rights Commission Proposed 


34000253B London WEST AFRICA in English 
27 Nov-3 Dec 89 p 1994—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Dateline: What the papers say towar? 1 National 
Human Rights Commission] 


{Text} When the present military administration 
assumed office in August 1985, one of its most salutary 
commitments was a policy of respect for the funda- 
mental human rights of all citizens. The commitment 
was widely applauded at the time, for even though the 
country was still to remain under a military regime, 
many citizens were convinced that dictatorship and 
benevolence were not entirely incompatible, and that 
they were still entitled to certain basic rights under 
military rule. 


Over the last four years, the administration has fre- 
quently reiterated its philosophical commitment to that 
noble policy. In practical terms, it has turned away from 
more draconian impositions of the Muhammadu Buhari 
administration, notably allowing both for public dia- 
logue on major national issues and for a credible search 
for an enduring democratic policy. Even so, other 
aspects of its human rights policy have persistently 
constituted the focus of public concern and controversy. 
In fact, some commentators insist that the real outlines 
and articles of that policy remain hazy, and subject to 
diverse interpretations and applications. 


It must be recalled that in his maiden broadcast to the 
nation, President Ibrahim Babangida made clear that the 
government was out to serve the interests of the citizenry 
and intended to carry the populace along in imple- 
menting policies. Clearly, these objectives cannot be 
maximally achieved if there are any doubts of govern- 
ment’s goodwill or fears that the rights of citizens may be 
arbitrarily denied or violated. In the light of the misgjv- 
ings continually expressed in some quarters, regarding 
government’s commitment to its human rights agenda, it 
is necessary for the administration from time to time, to 
reassure all citizens that its commitment is unchanging. 


It is against this background that we welcome the recent 
demand by the Nigerian Bar Association (NBA) for the 
establishment of a National Human Rights Commission 
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This demand was one of many requests presented to the 
President, by the NBA executive during a meeting 
recently. 


And coming irom the NBA as a responsible body, and 
particularly from its new executive which has declared 
its faith in dialogue with government, we expect that this 
demand will not be dismissed lightly. 


The proposed Human Rights Commission should be 
charged, first with outlining what exactly constitute the 
fundamental rights of citizens. This should not be a 
difficult task given that there are already several docu- 
mentations of rights by both the United Nations Organ- 
isation and the Organisation of African Unity. Secondly, 
the Commission must keep a constant watch on how far 
these rights are being observed in Nigeria. Its report of 
the situation must always be accompanied by sugges- 
tions to the President, of how persistent violations can be 
curbed. Its purpose must never be to embarrass the 
government, but to ensure that effective remedies are 
applied whenever the government’s human rights policy 
is imperilled. 


In order to properly execute this mandate, the Commis- 
sion must be accorded a necessary degree of autonomy. 
Its chairman may be appointed by government, after due 
consultation with the NBA, but the rest of its member- 
ship should be filled by the judiciary, the labour move- 
ment, religious bodies, women’s groups and the mass 
media. And it hardly need to be said that unless the 
members of the Commission are men and women of 
courage and integrity, its work will neither serve to 
promote government's policy, nor will it enjoy any 
public credibility. 


NATIONAL CONCORD, November 15, 1989 


* FMG Criticized for Interfering in Democracy 


34000185B London NEW AFRICAN in English 
Oct 89 p 39—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Article by Pini Jason: “Engineering Democracy”, first 
paragraph is editorial introduction] 


[Text] The Nigerian Military government is so keen to 
see that fair play, moderation, and consensus operates at 
all levels in the handover to civilian rule that it is 
interfering in the democratic process which it wants to 
establish. Pini Jason argues that its fears have created a 
mass of contradictions. 


Many Nigerians are still sceptical about the evolution of 
unfettered democracy. They are wondering if the mili- 
tary government will allow free political choice (o pre- 
vail. And if the people eventually get a chance to freely 
elect their leaders whether the military will respect the 
people's verdict. 


There are genuine grounds for concern which have 
prompted these questions. The transition programme, 
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though one of the best thought out programmes of 
gradual withdrawal of the military from partisan politics 
is fraught with problems. 


The evident stresses in the programme have raised 
genuine fears. And these fears were further heightened 
when last July the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and Minister of Defence, Lt-General Domkat Bali, told 
Nigerians that notwithstanding President Babangida’s 
human rights posture, the regime is essentially a dicta- 
torship. Therefore, Bali said the idea of democracy under 
a military regime was a pipedream. 


It is not the first time Nigerians have been handed that 
curt reminder. But this time around, it created some 
ripples because in the 1990 transition programme, the 
military is going to rule side by side with democratically 
elected governments at the state level. Nigerians have 
had reasons to feel uncomfortable with this diarchy. 


In 1988 the Federal Military Government sacked the 
Chairman of Enugu Local Government, Dr Sam Orji 
over a confrontation with the Anambra state Governor, 
Col. Robert Akonobi. Dr Sam Orji, who was freely 
elected in an election held in December 1987 on no- 
party basis, was accused of activities prejudicial to the 
transition programme. But the real dispute was because 
he had questioned the right of the Governor to appoint 
some Officials for him. 


His sacking immediately raised the question of the 
constitutionality of the Federal Government sacking an 
elected official, and also the sincerity of government in 
respecting its own laws. It also raised a justifiable doubt 
whether the military government will be able to co-exist 
with the civilian governors who will be operating with 
the mandate of the electorates but subject to the veto of 
an unelected Federal Government. 


Government itself appears not to be bothered with these 
seeming contradictions. Its grim determination is not 
just to hand over to civilian politicians, but also to 
evolve a new political class and perhaps with it a new 
political culture. Babangida’s administration has pur- 
sued this end with such a zeal that has often meant 
deliberately engineering the political transition to pro- 
duce a desired result. 


When people expressed fears about the two-party system 
foreclosing certain political interests and persuasions, 
sympathisers of the government admitted that govern- 
ment was indeed forcing the politics of broad coalition 
on the politicians. And government expectation was that 
while trying to build such broad coalitions, the two 
parties will of necessity be forced to abandon extreme 
positions and adopt a consensus on key national issues. 


Fine “democratic engineering”’, one might say. But some 
of the methods of achieving this aim have become 
matters of grave concern to “free enterprise” democrats 
who are opposed to “controlled” democracy. 
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Government once again confounded observers when last 
July it dramatically dissolved all of Nigeria’s 453 local 
governments and swore-in sole administrators. This 
time around the cause was not a constitutional confron- 
tation as in the case of the Enugu local government 
chairman. Rather it was like a cure that infests. Govern- 
ment was anxious not to allow any group of Nigerians to 
have unfair advantage over the rest in contest for power. 
Everybody must compete fairly on an equal basis. 


It was for the same reason that the government earlier in 
the year banned the Chairman and officials of the 
following government agencies: the Directorate for 
Food, Roads and Rural Infrastructures DFRRI, the 
Directorate of Social Mobilisation for Economic Recon- 
struction and Social Justice, MAMSER and the National 
Population Commission, NPC. 


These officials enjoyed unrestrained contact with the 
populace and high visibility and media presence while 
the ban on partisan politics restrained other Nigerians. 
And they headed agencies whose activities could be 
turned to personal political advantage. 


Although the local government councillors could not be 
said to have enjoyed the advantage of national exposure, 
their undoing appears to derive from the fact that they 
floated a political association called the Republican 
Party of Nigerian and with their spread over the entire 
local government area the RPN could easily have 
claimed a national spread. 


The Government's reply to those who questioned its 
rationale when local government elections on a party 
basis were just around the corner, was that since the 
councillors were not elected on any party platform, it was 
not “fair, just, nor equitable to prolong their tenure into 
the period of registration and operation of the two 
political parties”. Even though some Nigerians showed 
some appreciation of the government reasoning, they 
nevertheless argued that government ought to have fore- 
seen such contradictions when it planned the transition 
programme. There were, however, people who offered 
the curious reason that the dissolution was a well-timed 
reprisal against the councillors for their association’s 
refusal to merge into the Liberal Convention, a party 
allegedly favoured by the Government. 


As things stand, Government will increasingly discover 
that it can only successfully explain its tinkering (or fine 
tuning) of the transition programme by claiming that its 
job is to be an impartial umpire. But surely not one that 
changes the rules as the game proceeds? 


* Ship With Deadly Cargo Ordered To Leave 


34000185C London WEST AFRICA in English 
6-12 Nov 89 p 186S—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] When the Greek vessel, N.V. Arion /, sailed into 
Nigeria’s territorial waters on October 14, what was 
supposed to be a routine stopover on its way to Lome, 
Togo, where it was billed to discharge its cargo, took a 
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sinister turn with the discovery that the ship was carrying 
546 tonnes of frozen meat contaminated from the Cher- 
nobyi nuclear fail out, writes Bola Olowo from Lagos. 
The merchant vessel’s journey had been shrouded in 
intrigue, suspicion and double dealing. Was the contam- 
inated meat owned by the Netherlands? The Dutch 
embassy in Nigeria confirmed to West Africa that the 
meat had been stored in a bonded warehouse in that 
country. But the meat itself was Irish in origin and the 
Duich authorities had no power over its shipment or 
journey to any West African country. 


The vessel's last port of call was Greece. Greek embassy 
officials in Lagos also washed their hands off it. The 
vessel passed through Greece, they told West Africa, but 
it did not originate in their country. It was from Malta, 
they said, and they did not know it was carrying contam- 
inated meat, a disclosure that some said was hard to 
believe. The officials appeared to have contradicted 
themselves when they admitted that no such toxic meat 
could have passed through their port without their health 
officials knowing about it. 


Before it arrived in Lagos, the vessel had been awaited 
with interest. The Ecowas [Economic Community of 
West African States] secretariat had since August alerted 
all countries on the West African coast that such a 
consignment was On its way from the Netherlands. But 
the Dutch government, in a letter in September, denied 
that such a consignment was en route from the country. 
It, however, admitted that such a consignment existed, 
was shipped to Venezuela and when it was discovered to 
be contaminated was returned to Rotterdam and the 
contaminated portion destroyed. The Ecowas stood its 
ground. Dr. Abbas Bundu, Ecowas secretary general who 
had himself been tipped off by tle Nigerian external 
affairs ministry, said his information which was reliable 
was that the consignment was from the Netherlands. 


When the 50,000 tonne ship berthed on October 17, the 
captain declared that the cargo was boneless beef. It was 
surrounded by Nigerian security officials and officials of 
the food and drug units of the health ministry. 


Nigeria's health minister, Professor Olikoye Ransome- 
Kuti, was even piqued that the vessel was not allowed to 
leave immediately. He reasoned that some of the cargo 
could be released to the Nigerian market. Nigerian 
security and customs officials told West Africa that such 
a scenario could not happen since the cargo was securely 
locked and guarded by eagle-eyed security officials. The 
vessel has since been ordered to leave the country. But 
the demurrage incurred had to be paid first. 


The toxic meat saga could not have come at a more 
provocative time. African ports experts were during the 
period meeting in Lagos at the Fifth African Ports 
Symposium. The act was criminal, inhuman and a 
deplorable move to undermine the significant progress 
made in recent times to check the importation of such 
commodities into the African market, the participants 
said. 
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Moves to dump toxic waste in Nigeria have been made 
before. In May 1988, drums of toxic industnal by- 
products were dumped in Koko, Bendel State. The 
federal government was incensed. The waste was 
shipped back to Italy where it had originated. The 
incident led to a row between the Nigerian and Italian 
governments and an Italian ship was seized until the 
‘toxic vessel’ left Nigeria’s shores. The reaction of Nige- 
rians to the berthing of the ship with contaminated meat 
was not as fociferous as in 1988, though. This might have 
been due to the fact that Nigeria was not the final 
destination of the N.V. Arion 1. 


Ondo State Radio Commercialization Planned 


ABO101083290 Lagos NAN in English 1750 GMT 
31 Dec 89—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] Akure, Dec. 31 (NAN)}—The Ondo State Radio ts 
to be commercialised in 1990, the state commissioner 
for information and culture, Mrs. Ronke Okusanya, has 
said. Speaking as a guest of the Ondo State Radiovision 
Corporation Clients Forum, today in Akure, Mrs. Oku- 
sanya advised the station to endeavour to make its 
transmitters functional always in order to nake the 
commercialisation plan fruitful. [sentence as received] 


She disclosed that the corporation realised about N1.2 
million [1.2 million naira] revenue from its 200 clients 
this year. 


She explained that in appreciation of the role the state 
radio was playing in selling government policies to the 
people the present administration had spent a large 
amount of money during the year in providing necessary 
equipment for the radio corporation. 


She described broadcasting as a veritable vehicle for 
social mobilisation through information services and 
monitoring of feedbacks and [word indistinct] in the 
appraisal of government policies. 


The general manager of the corporation, Mr. Ade Ayeni, 
said that the forum was the first of its kind in the history 
of the corporation, stressing that the revenue drive 
during the year was aggressive. as it took cognisance of 
the need to satisfy the local clients. 


* French Group, Consortium Fund Alpha Sofitel 


QOEFOO072A Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 20 Oct 89 
p 2979—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] The first Sofitel hotel in Nigeria, Alpha Sofitel 
facing Bar Beach in Lagos, will open its doors at the end 
of 1991, its promoters announced on |2 October. 


The Lagos Alpha Sofitel, with the French group Accor as 
the managing shareholder, will be the first true “interna- 
tional 5-star-class” hotel in the Nigerian capital, they 
explained. Other facilities in the country are planned, 
under the terms of an exclusive, long-term agreement 
with the Accor group. 
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The total investment is estimated at 300 million naira 
(about 270 million French francs). One hundred million 
naira worth of shares will be subscribed by a consortium 
of private and institutional investors, about 90 percent 
of which are Nigerian, another 100 million preferred 
shares will result from the conversion of Nigeria’s public 
debt, and the final 100 million will be in the form of 
borrowing from financial agencies such as the Nigerian 
Industrial Development Bank, the African Development 
Bank, and the European Development Bank. The pro- 
prietary group, Alpha Sofitel Hotels Limited, is a regis- 
tered Nigerian corporation with 250 million naira in 
capital. 


* Japan Takes Lead in Providing Development Aid 
90EF0072B Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 20 Oct 89 pp 
2979-2730—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] This year Japan becomes one of the primary 
lenders and the leading foreign investor in this country, 
the most populous one in Africa, although there are only 
400 Japanese expatriates located there. 


Of all the industrialized nations of the Paris Club that 
offered Nigeria investments totalling $600 million at the 
start of this year, Japan is the one that has been the most 
generous, with $200 million, or twice as much as Great 
Britain and 20 times as much as the French contribution 
of $10 million. 


Aside from this exceplional investment, Japan has 
granted Nigeria $50 million in foreign aid since 1986, 
providing $30 million in 1988 alone, according to AFP. 


The largest oil refinery in black Africa, which cost $1 
vihon and has a 150,000 barrel-per-day capacity, was 
inaugurated by President Ibrahim Rabangida last March 
in Port Harcourt. The Marubeni group was responsible 
for financing it and the Japan Gasoline Corporation 
‘JGC) was responsible for developing the project. The 
Kaduna refinery, with a capacity of 115,000 barrels per 
day, was built by another Japanese group, C. ltoh- 
Chiyoda. 

The Egbin gas therma! power station, which serves the 
greater Lagos area, is also a Japanese production, as is 
the one under construction in Warn (State of Bendel in 
the southern part of the country). It is Marubeni again, 
the leading Japanese group in Nigeria, which formed a 
partnership with the Americans to build the Nafcon 
company’s fertilizer plant in Port Harcourt. Marubeni 
will also be receiving the contract, currently under nego- 
tiation to include the participation of Italian and French 
firms, for a new petrochemical complex valued at nearly 
$1 billion in Eleme, near Port Harcourt. 


“Today we appear, in fact, to be the leaders in economic 
cooperation in Nigeria, but we have not done anything 
more than we have in other countries, and less than in 
Kenya, for instance. We find ourselves in the leading 
position because other countries are perhaps not doing 
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very much,” Takao Shibata, charge d'affaires at the 
Japanese Embassy in Lagos, responded during an inter- 
view with the AFP. 


Mr Shibata explained, however, that his country has a 
new attitude towards Nigeria. “In the not-too-distant 
past, Nigeria was classified among the middle-income 
countries, because of its oil wealth, and so it did not fit in 
our official development assistance program, which is 
available to countries with a per capita income of less 
than $600 and was concentrated in Kenya and Tanzania 
in East Africa and in Ghana and Senegal in West 
Africa,” he said. 


The :trop in the price of oil and the decline in Nigerians” 
aver.,e income, falling to under $400, qualified them to 
receive Japanese aid in 1986, he added. “Today we can 
say that the two countries are discovering each other,” 
the charge d'affaires went on to say. Japan has discov- 
ered here “the only producing country that is currently 
investing downstream in its oil industry, just as Saud: 
Arabia did in its time.” 


Japan now regards Nigeria as a low-income country that 
deserves economic assistance, but also as a promising 
market for private industries that in the past have only 
been set up in the country on a small scale. Up to now, 
only $2 to $3 million have been invested in the textile 
industry, with Arewa Textiles in Kaduna, in light metal- 
working and in fishing. The future “depends on Nigeria's 
performance and the price of oil,” according to the 
charge d'affaires, but “Japan believes that because of the 
size, population, and natural resources of this country, it 
has great development potential,” he says, while 
lamenting the fact that the geographical distance pre- 
vents Tokyo from being a direct customer for Nigerian 
gas or oil. 


Economic and technical cooperation will, of course. 
continue to be provided in a vast array of fields, 
including agriculture. Five or six Japanese expatriates 
have already developed 300 hectares of rice fields in 
Anambra State (in the southeastern part of the country). 
But Mr Shibata acknowledges that he “does not expect 
an immediate increase in private investment, because of 
important negative factors, such as the fact that private 
Nigerian-Japanese industries are operating at about 5 [as 
published] percent of their capacity. 


* Scheme To Control Black Market Launched 


340001874 London AFRICAN BUSINESS in English 
Nov 89 pp 40, 42—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Article by Obinwa Ben Nnayi in Lagos: “Beating the 
Black Market At Its Own Game™} 


[Text] Bureaux de change, it seems, are a big hit in 
Nigeria—not only with the operators of the bureaux but 
also with the Ministry of Finance and the general public. 


The government launched the scheme in August and 
licensed six financial institutions at that time to operate 
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as bureaux de change: Bifanti Nigeria, BTS Securities, 
Chic Finance & Securities, Crisscross, Pilot Finance and 
Standard Bureaux de Change. 


The scheme was so well received that the government 
licensed a further nine bureaux de change the following 
month, in September. (See accompanying box for a list 
of all 15 bureaux de change. [omitted]) 


If you can’t beat them, join them; that’s the thinking 
behind the government’s decision to set up the bureau- 
de-change system. Financial planners have been eyeing 
closely a similar system which has been operating in 
Ghana, quite successfully, for more than a year now. 


A long succession of previous economic regimes in 
Nigeria had failed to stamp out the black market, despite 
repeated promises to crack down on its illegal, but 
widespread, activities. Always before, promises of more 
stringent policing have gone hand in hand with eco- 
nomic policies that only served to make black- 
marketeering more lucrative. 


Now, though, if people can get just as good an exchange 
rate at the legal bureaux de change as they can get on the 
olack market, there’s no longer any incentive to conduct 
illegal currency transactions. At least, that’s the theory; 
but how does it work in practice? 


Market Study 


AB went to find out. We visited the airport at Lagos and 
the border towns on the frontier between Nigeria and 
neighbouring Benin. We called in at towns in Benin, on 
the road between Seme and Cotonou, much frequented 
by Nigenans and others trading naira for CFA francs and 
other currencies. 


We went to Martins Street and Broad Street in Lagos, 
both well known centres of black-market activity, where 
many a passer-by has been chased up the street and 
pestered by those seeking to buy his dollars, pounds 
sterling, Deutschmarks, swiss francs or CFA francs. 


AB uncovered a remarkable slump in the business of 
those running the hide-and-seek trade. Meanwhile, busi- 
ness is already brisk and steady at the legal bureaux de 
change 


Emeka Ugwu, an economist patronising one of the 
bureaux de change, told AB that he prefers the legal 
bureaux because he is sure of purchasing genuine foreign 
exchange, whereas on the black market one risks buying 
counterfeit notes from “horse traders”. 


Monitoring 


The Finance Ministry does envisage regulating the 
bureaux. Its monitoring activities, though, are aimed not 
at distorting market forces but at making sure that the 
bureaux don’t cheat their customers. Bureaux have to 
pay a Statutory deposit of N250,000 ($33,000), for 
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example; this requirement discourages fly-by-night oper- 
ators. For the same reason, bureaux must conduct their 
business from fixed premises. 


In addition, the bureaux must have machines installed to 
detect fake currency—a measure which has indeed bol- 
stered the general public’s confidence in the bureaux. 


The commercial banks in the country bid daily at the 
Central Bank with the bureaux de change to arrive at an 
exchange rate for the naira against the dollar. 


Several Nigerian businessmen who have overseas con- 
nections have jointly—and in some cases single- 
handedly—started bureaux de change in Nigeria. 


* CBN Rescinds Directive to Commercial Banks 


34000187B London AFRICAN BUSINESS in English 
Nov 89 p 41—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Article by Pini Jason in Lagos: “Nigeria’s Central Bark 
Climbs Down on Bank Directive} 


[Text] The government of Nigeria has once again shown 
that some of its policies are either ill-conceived or badly 
implemented. 


Succumbing to the pressure mounted by Nigerian banks, 
the Federal Government in September reversed the 
order it gave in June which had succeeded in mopping 
up about N6bn worth of liquidity from the banking 
system. 


Government agencies can now once again operate 
accounts with commercial and merchant banks. 


However, Secretary to the Federal Military Government 
Chief Olu Falae, who announced the good news at the 
quarterly forum of the Association of Financial & Eco- 
nomic Writers (AFEW) in Lagos in September, warned 
that the affected government agencies can operate only 
current accounts with commercial and merchant 
banks—deposit accounts will still remain with the Cea 
tra! Bank of Nigeria (CBN). 


Chief Falae iinplied that the directive last June which 
required all government ministries and agencies to with- 
draw their accounts from commercial and merchani 
banks was in the first place misunderstood. The govern- 
mnt’s directive required, he explained, that agencies 
withdraw their fixed deposits from the banks and put 
them in the CBN—not that they close their current 
accounts. 


The government did not, however, give this clarification 
during the implementation of the directive. 


It appears that the government eventually came to grips 
with the unanticipated problems created by the measure. 
It was pointed out at the time that the CBN cannot 
assume the responsibility of retail banking, since the 
ministries and parastatals pay their staff and petty con- 
tractors through their current accounts. Moreover, the 
CBN does not have branches in all the states of Nigeria. 
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The government then made a concession for such with- 
drawals not to be made in states without CBN branches. 


Although the measure was seen as aimed primarily at 
shoring uy the rate of the naira and at curbing inflation, 
not much dividend was reaped from the measure. Infla- 
tion did not even receive a dent, as banks merely hiked 
their interest rates to about 28 percent. 


The naira, which had appeared to have stabilised at 
around N7.30=$1, started another slide in late Sep- 
tember, to N7.50=$1. It slid from N11.20=£1 to 
N11.50=£1 in the same period. 


Curiously enough, when soon after the measure the naira 
Started gaining on major currencies, the CBN inter- 
vened, describing the naira’s climb as “artificial” and 
““mechanical”’. 
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Apparently, the overriding purpose of the directive, 
which nearly dislocated the banking system and threat- 
ened banks with failure, was to recover from the govern- 
ment agencies various loans which the Federal Govern- 
ment had guaranteed on their behalf—loans from the 
World Bank and the African Development Bank. Such 
loans are recoverable only from deposits and not from 
current accounts. That is why the CBN is keeping the 
deposits while the agencies can still operate their current 
accounts in the commercial and merchant banks. 


Chief Falae’s announcement induced serious lobbying 
by the banks—especially the newly established one, 
which had not enjoyed the patronage of the agencies in 
the first place. But since government ministries and 
agencies are allowed to reopen only their curren! 
accounts, the merchant banks—which specialise in 
wholesale banking—appear to have been edged out of 
the market, since current accounts fall under retail 
banking. 
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